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Rotes. 


A ROMANO-BRITISH LITURGY OF THE TIME 
OF THE EMPIRE. 

Among the MSS. of the Ashburnham collection 
{sone which antiquaries have agreed to call by the 
unpretending name of the Stowe Missal. It is 

appearance an Irish missal. It is of great 
antiquity, however, though of uncertain date. It 
agrees in essentials with the Missale Romanum, but 
is without the “filioque” in the Credo. At the 
same time there are a few peculiarities which some 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may agree with me 
in thinking give to this antique service book an 
interest and a value quite independent of most 
other liturgies. It has been described by that 
eminent liturgist Mr. Warren, who has critically 
examined it. Upon his description, which is to 
be found in the Academy, Nov. 23, 1879, the 
following remarks are based. 

Mr. Warren says of it: “Petitions occur twice 
for the ‘imperium,’ the ‘imperatores, and the 

exercitus Romanus.’” Between the epistle and 
the gospel is one of these petitions in the words 
following, viz.: “Oramus pro hoc loco et inhabi- 
tantibus in eo, pro piissimis imperatoribus et omni 
5 © exercitu.” Another petition occurs in the 

Commemoratio pro vivis” within the Canon, 
viz: “ Pro domino papa, episcopo et omnibus 
eplscopis et presbeteris et omni ecclesiastico ordine, 


It cannot be doubted that prayers such as these 
do not belong of right or of liturgic propriety to 
a mere Irish missal. Ireland, all the world knows, 
never belonged to the empire, and neither emperor 
nor Roman army had any claim upon the religious 
suffrages of the Scotti or the Hibernigens. Such 
petitions can only have belonged to the liturgy of 
some other country, one which had shared in the 
advantages and obligations of the queen of the 
world, In other words, a missal in which such 
prayers are found is, on its own obvious showing, 
a service book of some country subject to and 
part of the Western empire. This is a conclusion 
or presumption which it is quite impossible to deny. 

P will not, however, leave this interesting ques- 
tion merely to its own intrinsic evidence. There 
is evidence obtainable aliunde which will abun- 
dantly corroborate this view. There is ecclesias- 
tical testimony of the third and fourth centuries 
which explicitly tells us that the Christian Church 
prayed daily for the imperium, the imperator, and 
the exercitus Romanus, just as we find laid down 
in this so-called Irish missal. 

In the Acta Disputationis Sancti Achatii Epis- 
copi et Martyris (a.p. 250) Achatius said to the 
constlaris who was trying him:— 

“Et cui magis cordi est, vel a quo sic diligitur im- 
perator, quem admodum ab hominibus christianis; 
assidua enim nobis est pro eo et jugis oratio ut prolixum 
aevum in hac luce conficiat, ac justa populos potestate 
moderetur et pacatum maxime imperii sui tempus in- 
cipiat. Deinde pro salute militum, et pro statu mundi 
et orbis.”—Ruinart, Acta Sincera Martyrum. 

This was in the time of the persecutor Decius. 

Again, in the time of Valerian and Gallienus, 
Dionisius, Bishop of Alexandria, says:— 

“ Huic [i.¢., the Almighty] preces offerimus pro im- 

perio illorum [i.¢., the two emperors] ut stabile et in- 
concussum permaneat.”—Zpistola Sancti Dionisii Alex- 
andrini, ibid. 
St. Cyprian, under the same emperors, made pre- 
cisely the same assertion before the proconsul who 
had summoned him to the court-house at Car- 
thage :— 

“ Hune [i.¢, the Almighty] deprecamur diebus ac 
noctibus pro nobis et pro omnibus hominibus, et pro 
incolumitate ipsorum imperatorum.”— Acta procon- 
sularia Sancti Cypriant Episcopi et Martyris, ibid. 

St. Victor (a.p. 290 vel 303) said of hi 
“Quotidie pro salute Cesaris et totius imperii 
studiose sacrifico ” (Passio SS. Victoris, Alexandré, 
Feliciani atque Longini Martyrum, ibid.). 

These citations sufficiently prove the right of the 
Stowe Missal to be considered what I claim it to 
be—a liturgy of the time of the empire—and I 
think they settle the question, if there be one. 

How this office book came into Ireland is, of 
course, another and a separate question, and will 
have to be answered. 
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There are, precumably, three ways by which its 
importation into that country may have been 
effected. St, Palladius, the Menevian missionaries, 
or one greater still, Calpurnius Patricius, ma) 
have carried the book into Ireland ; but I thin 
that, as the sacred volume has survived to our 
own times, it is probable that the Stowe Missal 
helonged rather to St. Patrick than to the others, 
The good effected by Palladius and the Mene- 
vians was not lasting, and it may be reasonably 
believed that their sacred books were destroyed 
by the Irish pagans before the arrival of the last 
and greatest missionary. If that were so, the 
book which we now have can only have been a 
part of the holy furniture of Patricius, who would 
take with him, into what was afterwards to be the 
diocese of his province, the office book of Roman 
Britain, his own native country. 

This conclusion will give us in the Stowe Missal 
a record which it is impossible to over-estimate, 
for its religious value will in that case be enor- 
mous, as being a full and indubitable testimony 
respecting the ancient British Church, its beliefs 
and its practices. “Qui orat credit” is an old 
and incontrovertible maxim, and is strictly 

icable here. 

here was danger that this priceless monument 
would leave this country. That danger, however, 
seems now to have passed away. It is too 
lamentable even to contemplate. C. C. 


P.S.—The reviewer of Mr. Maskell’s The 
Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, in 
the Times of Sept. 12, says :—“ It is much to be 
regretted that so little can be ascertained about 
the venerable ‘ use’ of the ancient British Church.” 
On the above data, however, this regret seems to 
be without basis. 


NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Continued from p. 262.) 

The names in parentheses are the old forms of 
the names of the parishes, taken from Eyton’s 
Domesday Studies and from Collinson’s Somerset. 

Authorities quoted. —Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. Skeat’s Etym. Dict., 8. 

1. Easthams (Esteham); 2. Easton in Gordano 
(Estona).—The suffix of Gordano in this and 
several other parishes preserves the memory of a 
family of that name (Worth’s Somerset, p. 51). 

Elm (Telma).—The elm tree, twenty-three places, 
E., p. 201. The Domesday form is probably to be 
accounted for by the article, The Elm = Thelm. 

Elwortby (Elwrda).—Ayl, El, from a chief called 
E., p. 167. 

Englisheombe (Ingeliscuma).— 

* Some three or four miles to the south-west of Bath 
ptands the village of Marksbury, the ‘fortress of the 


March,’ or boundary of the Welsh district. The names 
of the adjoining villages of Englishcombe and English 
Batch seem to mark outlying portions of the English 
territory.” —T., p. 177. 

“ Not far from Bath is English Combe, and you know 
that there is Wall-combe, that is, Weala-cwm, Welsh- 
man’s combe, near Wells. These places show how the 
border ran.”—Freeman’s Old Eng. Hist., p. 36. 

Enmore (Animera).—This place is situated at 
the foot of the Quantock Hills. I suppose it= 
Endmoor. The country round Bridgewater is flat, 
and on the other side is Sedgmoor. Of. Enfield 
(Midd.), E., p. 204. 

Evercreech (Evercriz) with Chesterblade.—The 
last letter in Evercriz may be either z or the letter 
3, which=y at the beginning of words and gh at 
the middle or end. This symbol was used for two 
centuries or more (twelfth to fourteenth), and then 
dropped. I do not know whether it occurs in 
Domesday or whether in Evercriz it is a mere 
abbreviation. Redlinch is spelt Reliz. Ever= 
eofer, a wild boar. T., p. 250, gives four examples: 
Evershaw, Evershot, Everton, and Eversley. Creech, 
see ante, p. 261. , 

Chesterblade=the camp of blood.—Just abo 
the village is an encampment called Smalldown; 
the earthworks still remain. Cf. Bladney, near 
Wells, and Bledloe (Bucks). T., p. 204= bloody 
hlaw (hill). 

1. Exford (Aisseforda) ; 2. Exmoor; 3. Exton 
(Essatuna).—For river Exe see Ferguson’s River 
Names, p. 31; T., p. 135. The root is the Sans, 
ux or uks, to water, whence W. wysg, Ir. wisg, Old 
Belg. achaz, water or river ; hence also Eng. oom; 
and according to Eichoff (Paralléle des Langues), 
wash, See §., list of Aryan roots, No. 337. Other 
English river names from the same root are Axe, 
Ash, Esk, Usk ; and very many others contain it, 
as Tees, Thames. Jsca was the Roman name of 
the Exe. 

Farleigh Hungerford (Ferlega).— The second 
name of a double place-name is hardly ever con- 
tained in Domesday, and it is very often safe to 
infer that it is a family name, given to the place 
at a date later than 1085 a.p., to distinguish it 
(1) as a family possession, and (2) from other 

laces of the same name: this is the case here. 

or the Hungerford family see Collinson’s Somer- 
set, iii, 353, and Guide to Farleigh Hungerford, by 
the Rey. J. E. Jackson, p.19. Farleigh = wayside 
place. A.-S. faer, away, E., p. 206. Of. farewell 
=may you speed well, S.; thoroughfare=a passage 
through, S.; welfare=successful journey, S. 

Farmborough (Ferenberga). —A.-S. feorm, & 
farm ; the fortified town of the farm, E., p. 206. 
8. derives farm from firm (from the fixed rent). 

Fiddington (Fitintona).—E., p. 208 (note), men 
tions Feada, a Danish officer of Fardicanate, killed 
at Worcester a.p. 1042. 

1. Fitzhead ; 2. Fivehead (Fihida)—To take 
the latter first, Fihida= five hides, from the Saxou 
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hide, 2 measure of land. This suggests for the 
former Fitz’s hide. For the Fitz family see West- 
cote’s Devonshire, p. 466. T., p. 127: “The hyde, 
the Saxon unit of land, seems to have been a por- 
tion measured off with a thong.” 

Flax Bourton.—The burgh-town where flax was 
cultivated, T., p. 249. One of the fields in the 
tithe map of this parish is called Flax Close. Cox 
(How to Write the History of a Parish, p. 104) 
says 

“Some field-names will indicate the foolish ways in 
which special crops were attempted to be forced by law 

the people, for it is few parishes that have not a 
Piece a8 a witness to the futile legislation of 24 
Henry VIII.” 

Foxcote or Foscote (Fuscota).—This is near the 
Fossway, the old Roman road between Bath and 
Iichester. In a map of 1791 it is spelt Fosscot. 

Freshford (Fescheforda).—This=the fresh ford. 
A.-S. fersc, fresh, pure, sweet. 

Frome (Froma). — Ferguson (River Names, 
p. 152) derives the river name Frome from the 
sound of its waters. Gr. Bpéuw; Lat. fremo; 
A.-S. bremman, to roar ; W. ffrom, fuming; Gael. 
fram, din. There are five rivers of this name in 

ngland. Asser the monk, quoted by Richards, 
derives it from Celtic ffraw, fair, E., p. 210. 

Glastonbury (Glastingeberia).—This is a much 
disputed name. E., p. 214, says “ the fortification 
of the holm oak,” from Celtic gldstennen, the holm 
oak, Worth’s Somerset, p. 100:— 

“ Glas in the old British tongue is blwe or green ; and 
probably the earliest form of the word which has de- 
scended to us through the Anglo-Saxon [Glastinga- 
byrig] was simply equivalent to the ‘green isle.’ Frys 
ee island, may be dismissed without com- 
men 


An interesting paper on this name is given by 
Mr. Kersxakz, 6" §. vii. 301. 

1. Goathill (Gatelma); 2. Goathurst (Gahers).— 
The second=the goats’ wood, E., p. 215. A.-S. 
gaet, gat, a goat. 

Godney (Godelege).— 

“Godney near Glastonbury, Godmanchester in Hunts, 
Godmanstone in Dorset, Godley in Cheshire, Godstow 
near Oxford, Godshill in the Isle of Wight, and Godstone 
in Surrey, were probably, like Godmundingaham, pagan 
sites consecrated to Christian worship.” —T., p. 227. 

Greinton (Graintona).—M.E. grein, O.F. grain, 
cognate with corn, S. 

Halse (Halsa).—B. gives A.-S. hals, a neck. 
Halse is a surname. Mr. Bardsley mentions John 
Halse as occurring in the Rolls of Parliament. 
For the Hals family see Harl. Soc., vi. 136. 

Hambridge with Earnshill and Goose Bradon. 
—Earnshill from A.-S. earn, an eagle. See S, 
under “ Aery,” the proper way of spelling eyry, an 
eagle’s nest. It was so misspelt as if connected 
with M.E. ey, an egg. Aery, cognate with Icel. 
ari, an eagle, A.-S. carn, Gr. dpvis. 

Hardington Mandeville (Hardintona).—Hard- 


ington from the family of the Hardings, E., p. 221. 
T., p. 85, mentions the Ardings, the royal race of 
the Vandals, as giving their name to Ardington 
(Berks) and Ardingley (Sussex). For the Norman 
family of Mandeville see Harl. Soc., xiii. 22; 
Hutchins’s Dorset, ii. 106. 

Harptree (Harpetreu):—“ Perhaps marking the 
abodes of harpers who held on tenure of service to 
the king,” E., p. 222. A.-S, hearpe,a harp. The 
last syllable, if not tree, is the same as try in 
Daventry, Coventry, Oswestry, &. It is doubtful 
whether this is the same as the Cymric prefix tre, 
a place or dwelling, so common in Wales and 
Cornwall. See T., p. 152, note. 

Haselbury Plucknett (Halberga).—A.-S. haesl, 
the hazel tree, E., p. 223. Plucknett is an old 
Somerset name; I have found it in the Bruton 
registers of 1554-1600. 

1, Hatch Beauchamp (Hachia); 2. Hatch, West. 
—A.-S. haeca, a bar, hence a dwelling, E., p. 223. 
The A.-S, form is very rare ; 8. says that hatch isa 
word presenting some difficulty, probably from the 
same source as hook. In “List of Family Char- 
tularies” in Sims’s Manual for the Genealogist, 
1856, p. 28, there is : “ Beauchamp: Feodarium 
Familie de Bello Campo de Hacche : Augm. Of.” 

Hemington (Hamintona).— Heming was the 
name of the leader of the Danish fleet, a.v. 1007, 
E., p. 221. 

1. Hendford ; 2. Henton.—A.-S. hean, high, 
E., p. 225. 

Henstridge (Hengesterich). — This = Hengist’s 
ridge. It is, of course, a question whether Hengist 
and Horsa are really historic personages, but we 
find their names in many places. See an interest- 
ing passage in Words and Places, p. 209. 

Hilfarance (Hilla). —I suspect this=Farran’s 
hill. There is an old family of this name ; see 
Jewitt’s Reliquary, xii. 62. 

1. Hinton Blewitt (Hantona); 2. Hinton Char- 
terhouse; 3. Hinton St. George.—Hinton: (1) E., 
p. 226, from hine, the female deer ; (2) T., p. 318, 
a village behind a hill. 

1. Blewitt, Visitation of Somerset, by Sir T. 
Phillipps, p. 20. 

2. The ruins of the Carthusian priory of Hinton 
Charterhouse, founded in 1232 by Ela, Countess of 
Salisbury, still exist. F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 

(To be continued.) 

P.S.—Dunster, p. 262,—“‘ According to Worsae 
(p. 230) the termination ster in the names Ulster, 
Leinster, Munster, is the Scandinavian stadr, a 
place, which has been added to the old Irish 
names ” (Joyce, first series, p. 113). 


Curry Mallet, Curry Rivel, North Curry 
(ante, p. 261).—There can be little doubt that 
these parishes in Somerset represent an ancient 
religious district, the analogue in an early age of 
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parishes in later times, and out of which our 
— have often been carved or consolidated. 

this instance, as in many others, the ancient 
large, sparsely populated territory has resolved into 
several manors, and so into several parishes, all 
carrying with them the original name. This name 
is most likely a relic of Celtic Christianity, of 
which substratum of England Somerset has a con- 
siderable outcrop. It will be found that among 
the dedications, or at any rate the commemorations 
of the names of saints in the dications of churches 
under the pre-Roman Celtic apostolate of Western 
Europe, those few names which are not local or 
national are of the very earliest Christian ages, 
chiefly of martyrs. Among these commemorations 
one of the most favourite in Britain was that of 
the infant martyr St. Curig and his mother Julitta, 
who suffered under Diocletian. These two names 
are often still found together attached to churches, 
and of this joint survival there is an instance, also 
in Somerset, at Tickenham. But the friction of 
popular repetition has sometimes abraded one of 
the names, most often, but not always, the mother. 
However, the occasional joint occurrence of the 
names, in their various orthographies and in the 
various Celtic parts of Britain, attests the identity 
of the commemoration in spite of the variations, 
The first name is sometimes found as Cyricus, 
Quiricius, Syriac, Curig (¢.g., “Capel Curig”), 
Kirrig, Cyrique, Cyres (twice in Devon), and St. 
Girig, or Grig, in Gaelic Scotland, and in France 
has survived as St. Cyr; indeed, it might have 
been imported into Britain from Auxerre by 
St. German, except that its universal distribution 
would scarcely be accounted for by the influence 
of one person or mission. The name of the mother 
also varies, Leland says the chapel in Tintagel 
Castle was St. Ulitta, and in Welsh dedications it 
is Ilid and Ulid. 

In the Lives of Cambro-British Saints (pp. 276, 
609) are six hymns in Welsh addressed to “ Curig 
ferthyr, a Ddwlitta ei fam ef.” 

This cluster of Somerset Currys (Domesday, 
Curi, Churi, Cori) may therefore be accepted as 
the circle of the influence of some long extinct 
sanctuary in which these two much cherished 
names were also commemorated. 

Tuomas KERsLaKe. 


FINNISH FOLK -LORE, 
(Continued from p. 203.) 

It is very lucky to put any article of clothing on 
wrong side out. 

When the cat licks its foot it is a sign of 
visitors. 

If your right ear rings must ask some one 
to guess which ear itis. If he replies “ The right,” 
then a gentleman is praising ; if he make a 
mistake and say “The left,” then a gentleman is 


If it is the left ear that 
gs the same course is pursued, only in this case 
it is a lady that of you. 

A blister on tongue is a sign some one ig 
slandering you (in Holderness that you have been 
telling a lie). 

A henpecked husband is said to be “ under the 
slipper” (“ under toffeln ”). 

f your right hand itches you are about to re- 
ceive; if the left, to pay. 

If the right eye itches you will laugh; if the left, 
you will cry before long. 

If two people shake hands over the sill of the 
door they will quarrel. The doors are set in 
frame of four sides, and are sent out by the joiner 
door and frame complete, ready for fixing. The 
lower of the frame is called the “ triskel,” i. ¢, 
the sill or threshold, and this piece of wood stands 
up some inches above the floor. The “ triskel” is 
fixed to every door in the house, inside as well 
as out, and is a great comfort in such a land as 
Finland during the long and cold winters, effectu- 
ally shutting out the cold winds and preventing 
draughts. Of. priest stepping over church door, 
supra; also 1 Sam. v. 5, and the custom in India, 
where the priests and devotees still leap over the 
thresholds of their temples. 

To see a flea on your hand is the sign of 
wedding. 

If while you have food on your plate you by 
mistake take, or ask for, more, it is a sign 
there will be hungry visitors in that house within 
twenty-four hours. 

Curious Expressions.—I thought the following 
expressions from Finland might be of interest 
to folk-lore students, and hope that some one 
may be able to throw light on their origin and 
meaning. 

“Tuppen virper” (The cock will give you an 
egg): this expression is one in common use ; for 
instance, if a little child is good it is said “ Tuppen 
varper.” Some of the peasants actually believe that 
the small hens’ eggs which one sometimes finds 
(which are called witch eggs here, and must not 
be brought into the house, but be broken) are these 
cocks’ eggs. Nearly every Finnish church, in the 
country at least, is surmounted by a cock. 

“T grefvens tid” (In the earl’s time): same as 
our expression “ in the nick of time.” 

When any one walks in the street without a hat 
or other covering on the head, he is 


“ Hons tjuf” (a hen thief). 
W. Henry Jones. 


Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 


“Berween THE Two EveNINGs” (Exodus 
xii. 6).—The Bishop of Winchester, in his well- 
known work on the Thirty-Nine Articles, = 


suggested an explanation of the expression “ 
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tween the two evenings” 
used in Exod. xii. 6 to describe the appointed 
time for killing the paschal lamb, which he thinks 
will also solve the much-discussed difficulty as to 
whether the hal supper was eaten the evening 
before our Lord’s crucifixion—as the synoptic 
gospels seem clearly to state—or the evening 
after, as some expressions in St. John’s gospel 
have been thought to imply (particularly John 
xviii, 28). This suggestion is that “ Between the 
two evenings” means from the evening of the 14th 
to the evening of the 15th day of the month; so 
that “many of the Jews may not have eaten the 
Passover on the morning of the Friday, though 
our Lord had eaten it on the evening of the 
Thursday” (Harold Browne’s Exposition of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, twelfth edition, p. 712). 
Now, I submit that the other places in which 
this expression is used (Exod. xxx. 8 and Numb. 
xxviii. 4) are quite inconsistent with this inter- 
pretation. In particular, to refer to the first of 
these, How could Aaron be said to light the 
lamps between the evening of one day and that 
of another? On every ground it is most probable 
that the meaning is about dusk, some time be- 
tween sunset and dark. As regards the diffi- 
culty about our Lord’s last Passover, much more 
has been made of it than is at all necessary. 
The word passover was often applied (as in Luke 
xxii. 1) to mean the whole feast of unleavened 
bread, and not merely the paschal supper with 
which it commenced. Indeed, the Bishop of 
Durham has well observed that the account in 
St. John is itself most consistent with this view, 
for the defilement contracted by entering a Gentile 
dwelling could easily have been purified before 
the evening; so that the Jewish rulers would not 
have abstained from entering the Pretorium for 
this reason in the morning, if it was only with 
reference to eating the paschal supper on the 
following evening. But there were the festivities 
called the chagigah to be observed, probably the 
day after (in our reckoning) the evening of the 
paschal supper, from which they would by their 
rules be precluded from partaking by the defile- 
ment in question. This explanation certainly 
seems to remove all apparent difficulty in the 
matter. I do not think we can possibly accept 
Bishop Wordsworth’s idea that the Jewish council 
purposely deferred eating the paschal feast on the 
proper evening from their over-mastering anxiety 
to apprehend and obtain the condemnation of 
our Lord. The arrangements may have been, and 
probably were, made with Judas before the time 
for eating the paschal lamb on the evening of the 
of Nisan. W. T. Lyrxw. 


Aur Anpas’s “ Liner Tortus Mepictxx.”—The 
curious reader (who may be stimulated by the 
pote of L. L. K., ante, p. 106, to inquire further 


into the mysteries of Arabian medicine) will find 
the work registered by Mr, Atkinson (Medical 
Bibliography, London, John Churchill, 1834, 
royal 8vo. pp. 63-5), with an accompanying dis- 
sertation which is full of humour. Atkinson 
describes Ali (or Haly) Abbas as “a succulent 
writer,” and adds that the edition of 1523 is “a 
very good one.” Atrrep WALLIS. 


Wrone Use or tHe Enouisn Pronouns 
Qvorations.—I have often noticed a curious 
error into which English writers fall in making 
quotations from the Latin. They seem to forget 
that the Latin verb already expresses the pro- 
nominal subject. The instance appended will 
best explain what I mean :—“ Bacon’s saying 
with regard to certain philosophers may truly be 
applied to most economists, that they tamquam e 
vinculis ratiocinantur” (Guide to the Study of 
Political Economy, by Dr. Luigi Cossa, English 
translation, Macmillan, 1880). This they is, of 
course, superfluous. I, ABRAHAMS, 

London Institution. 


Mopern Lerrer-writinc.— Will you allow 
me “the poor right of a mouse in a trap, to 
squeal,” and to call the attention of such of your 
readers as it may concern to an infliction which 
they probably do not recognize as such? Some 
people—gentlemen of the law are among the 
chief offenders in my experience—write their 
letters in such a manner that it requires a severe 
exercise of the intellect to read them. Page 1 
can generally be found (not quite always!), and 
sometimes page 2 follows it; but which is page 3 
is usually a profound enigma. When the wrong 
page happens to make sense, you are apt to reply 
at cross purposes. I venture to think that these 
gentlemen may reasonably be asked either to 
write straight ahead or to number their pages. 
I feel certain that if I put a book into their hands 
bound as their letters are written, and unpaged 
like them, what I should earn would in all pro- 
bability not be their benediction. Do they ex- 
pect mine? Perhaps I may be allowed to ask 
also why in some cases the most undecipherable 
part of a letter is the name of its writer. This is 
a little hard upon strangers. I have a clerical 
friend whose writing I happily know when I see 
it, for his signature is a mystery beyond human 
ken. HERMENTRUDE. 


Bequest.—A silk mercer of Newark, during the 
siege of that place by the Scotch, dreamed that his 
house was knocked down by a bomb. He awoke, 
and removed. About an hour after, a bomb fell 
and destroyed the house he had quitted. To com- 
memorate the mercy this man left an annual dona- 
tion to the poor, and a sermon to be preached on 
that day of the month for ever. Is that sermon 
still annually preached now? A contributor to 
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the Scots Magazine, vol. xxv., in 1763, says that 

he himself had occasionally preached the sermon. 

Newark surrendered in 1646. ©. A. Warp, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Reporep Cenrenarians.—I have copied the 
following from the parish registers of Preston St. 
Mary, Suffolk :— 

“Helen Reeve (alias Bullock), a poore old woman & 
widdowe, beeing either full five score yeere old or very 
neere as it was com’only Judged of hir was buryed on 
Sunday the very next day after St. Edmunds day the 21 
of November 1630 Regis Caroli Sexto, she lived & 

lyed in a pore cottage on rookeswood greene. 

Elizabeth Miller, a widowe & a blynde old woman, 
beeing a hundred and three yeers old (as I was informed 
was buryed on ffryday the 2 of March beeing the secon 
week in cleane Lent, which according to the Computa- 
tion of the church of England was Anno Dom’ 1631 
Regis Caroli Septimo But according to the date of the 
Allminacks —— the new yeers day on the first of 
January it was anno 1632.” 

J. J. Raven D.D. 


School House, Great Yarmouth. 


Necro Fo.ix-tore.—The negroes of Barbadoes 
were wont to invoke the vengeance of some evil 

wer on their enemies in a manner very similar 
to that noted (ante, p. 246) by Mr. Axon as a 
“Hindoo custom.” The offended person would 
seek the aid of a negro sorcerer or Mandingo priest, 
and with weird rites and incantations he would 
coneoct the charm or spell known as obeah, by the 
admixture of various substances. This was buried 
in the night on the threshold of the enemy, and 
was supposed to affect the first person to leave the 
dwelling, by causing the limbs to swell and rot. 
I had this from a Barbadian friend. 


Roriaxp Proyvncration or “Spreap.”—The 
vowels in the word spread are usually pronounced 
as in head, and not as in read. But in Rutland 
I notice that they are commonly pronounced as in 
the latter word. Thus, a labourer tells me that he 
is spreeding manure.” Corupert Bepe. 


Gorpoy.—“ And: Hay Scriba Signeto Regio 
Edinburgensi Anno Domini Millesimo Septingente- 
simo Vigesimo Tertio p" me Georgium Gordonum 
filium Arthuris Gordone De Carnousie Comare- 
lie.” The above is one of those scraps of genea- 
logy which may serve most unexpectedly to fill up 
a gup in a pedigree, and is sent in the hope that 
it may prove of use. It is written on the back of 
the dedication “To the Commissioners of, and 
Writers to His Majesties Signet” (p. 393), pre- 
ceding the fourth part of the System of Stiles, by 
George Dallas, of St. Martin’s, now in my posses- 
sion, The name of Andrew Hay is repeated, 
signed on blank spaces throughout a portion of the 
book, with dates varying from 1723 to 1741. 


James 
Bristol Museum, 


“Wao” “ Taat.”—Mr. R. A. Proctor has 
been contributing some “ Notes on Punctuation” 
to his paper Knowledge. In the issue for Sept. 21, 
1883, occurs this passage :— 

“The Brighton Herald contends zealously for the 
rights of the humble comma, though now somewhat 
changing the figure by speaking of the comma as q 
humble but willing soldier, always ready to do his duty, 
The Herald is with us so far as the appearance of the 
comma before who or which, when not wanted there, is 
concerned. A recent example has illustrated the mis. 
chievous effect of such excess of zeal on the part of the 
humble but willing soldier, Writing of ‘the Brighton 
Liberals who met yesterday,’ &c., the Herald found a 
Conservative a ae had altered the meaning of 
pd words by pressing a umble soldier in before the 


Now the comma has already quite enough to 
answer for without making it responsible for the 
aan of using incorrect or ambiguous 
Engli In the original sentence the mistake 
was the use of who when the writer meant that. 
The rule is very clearly given by Dr. Abbott, 
“ Who, which, &c., introduce a new fact about the 
antecedent, whereas that introduces something 
without which the antecedent is incomplete or 
undefined” (How to Write Clearly, p. 18). This 
rule is certainly not observed by modern writers ; 
hence such ambiguities as the one quoted above, 
Shakespeare almost always uses that when the 
dependence of the subsequent clause is at all 
marked. That is less emphatic, and “ therefore 
less independent than the other two forms” (Shake- 
spearian Grammar, § 261). 

Apranams, M.A, 


Royat Music 1x 1779.—The master of the 
royal band of music was Dr. William Boyce, with 
2001. a year ; conductor, C. Weideman, 1001, and 
twenty-five members. The serjeant trumpeter had 
1001. The vocal performer in ordinary was John 
Beard, Esq., with 1001. There were an instrument 
keeper, instrument maker, and organ builder (John 
Byfield). The harpsichord maker was James Hand- 
cock, Sixteen gentlemen of the — Royal re- 
ceived 751. aie the organists and composers, 
Dr. Boyce and Dr. James Nares, received 1461 
each. As violist Dr. Nares had 40/.; the lutenist 
Mr. Friend, 41. 10s. The tuner of the regalls 
had 567. Dr. Nares had, for keeping and main- 
taining ten children, 241. each, and 80J. for teach- 
ing them. The queen had a band of music, and 
also a chamber band of four. The Duke of Cum- 
berland had a band of music. Hype CiarKke. 


Homan Onesiry.—The following cutting from 
the Leeds Mercury of August 7 seems deserving 
of a place in the columns of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“We [ Times] recorded on Saturday the death of the 
‘fattest woman in the world,’ a member and special 
curiosity of Nathan's Cleveland Circus in America, who 
appears to have been smothered in her bed. Miss 
Conley, though the most enormous of her sex, weighing 
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as she did 497 lb., fell far short of that prodigy of human 
bulk, the famous Daniel Lambert, who died in 1809, 
during Stamford Fair, at the age of forty. Lambert 
weighed no less than 52 stone 11 Ib., that is 739 Ib., or 
close upon half as much again as the American lady. 
Daniel Lambert’s coffin with his body could not be 
brought down the stairs of the house in which he died, 
and the wall at the sides of the window had to be broken 
away to provide an exit, He was 5ft. 11 in. in height, 
measured 9 ft. 4 in. round the body, and 3 ft. 1 in. round 
the leg. He never drank any beverage but water, and 
slept less than eight hours per day. The ‘Claimant’ at 
his stoutest weighed only 26 stone, or less than half the 
weigh of Daniel Lambert.” 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

[The particulars concerning Daniel Lambert sup- 
plied by the Leeds Mercury, with many other facts 
regarding him, are given in that curious work the 
Becentric Magazine, vol. ii. pp. 241-8. A portrait of 
Daniel Lambert also 


Queries. 


We must request co ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Barctay’s “ Apotocy.”—I lately picked up in 
the “fourpenny box” at a second-hand bookstall 
a Spanish translation of Barclay’s Apology: 
Apologia de la Verdadera Theologia Christiana 
como ella es professada y predicada el Pueblo 
Tamado en Menosprecio los Tembladores. The 
imprint states it to be “ Impresso y vendido en 
Londres por J. Sowle en la Corte llamada del 
Ciorvo Blanco in Gracious Street, 1710.” The 
translator is “ Antonio de Alvarado, Originario de 
Sevilla,” who says that he has put forth his version 
“por el Bien de Todos, especialmente de la Nacion 
Espaiiola.” Ihave also the English edition, the fifth, 
likewise published by “J. Sowle in White Hart 
Court, in Gracious Street, 1703.” The English 
version makes an octavo volume of 574 pages, ex- 
clusive of the tables of contents and authors cited. 
The Spanish version runs to 638 pages, also exclu- 
sive of the tables, of precisely the same format, 
Who was Antonio de Alvarado? Was he a Spanish 
member of the’Society of Friends, or merely a book- 
teller’s hack ? A. Saua. 

46, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


Syvop.—In 1100 Archbishop Anselm 
talled a synod to consider the propriety of the 
$ marriage with Maud, sister of the King of 

d. I want as good an account as possible of 

the circumstances leading up to and surrounding 
this event. What authorities shall I consult? 


Any information will oblige. Senex. 
{A life of St, Anselm, by his friend and spiritual 
t, Eadmer or Edmer, was printed in Antwerp in 
1561 under the title Fratris Edmeri Angli de Vita D. 
Anslmi Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, libri duo, 12mo. 
Wis included in the Anglia Sacra of Henry Wharton, 


Lond., 1691, 2 vols, folio. This life forms the basis of 
that included in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, 
vol. ii. p. 685, and of the life by Gabriel Gerberon 
affixed to his edition of the Opera Omnia of Anselm, 
Paris, 1721, folio. Among books which may be consulted 
are a life of Anselm by Hasse, Leipzig, 1843, 8vo. ; one 
by Frank, Tubingen, 1842; Raineri Jstorica Panegirica 
di 8. Anselmo, Modena, 1693-1706, 4 vols. 4to. ; Horéau, 
De la Philosophie Scolastique ; and Bouchitté, Le Ratio- 
nalisme Chrétien la fin du Onzitme Sitele, Paris, 1842, 
8vo. Lingard’s History of England and Ampére’s His- 
toire Littéraire de la France also supply information. } 


Caxon.—I shall be much obliged if any reader 
of “N. & Q.” can tell me the derivation of the 
word caxon. Halliwell explains it “a worn-out 
wig (Somerset).” Miss Mitford, in “A Country 
Barber” (Our Village, vol. iii. pp. 164-177, edit. 
1828), uses the word several times. In one instance 
it means a new wig, one just finished and still in 
the barber’s shop. Elsewhere it seems to be used 
as a synonym for wig. F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Burrer Cross, Atvetey, Sator.—I shall feel 
much obliged if one of your readers will furnish 
me with some historical account of the above 
cross. It stands in a lane, about midway be- 
tween Turley Green and “ Hampton e 
Ferry,” on the left bank of the Severn, Alveley. 
The residents about, chiefly agricultural labourers, 
could give me no account of it. It stands on a 
round thick stone, much like an inverted pat of 
butter. The shaft is square, with a circular head. 
There was nothing decipherable upon it, the head 
being weather-worn. It has a history, and I should 
like to know something of it, and I dare say some 
of your numerous readers will also feel interested. 

Rpeway. 

Dudley. 


“ Many HANDS MAKE LIGHT worK.”—I have 
recently met with this proverb in William Patten’s 
The Expedition into Scotland in 1547, printed in 
1548 (ed. Arber, 1880):— 

“Tt wasa wonder to see, but that as theysay ‘ many hands 
make light work,’ how soon the dead bodies were stripped 
even from as far as the chase went, unto the place of 
our onset, whereby the per ges of the ies might, 
by the way, easily be viewed and considered.” 

It occurs also in John Heywood’s Proverbs, first 

printed in 1546 :— 

“‘Flattring knaves and flering queanes being the 
marke, 

Hang on his sleeve ; many hands make light warke.” 
Ray gives this proverb, and quotes from Homer : 
5€ te Epyov dwevov. Can any corre- 
spondent quote passages of earlier date than 1546 ? 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 


Tuomas Futter.—In his Environs of London, 


under “QOarshalton” 74), Mr. J. Thorne 
ascribes to Thomas Fuller the following words ; 
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“In Cash-Haulton there be excellent trouts : so 
are there plenty of the best wall-nuts, as if nature 
had observed the rule of physic, Post pisces nuces.” 
Can any of your readers tell me (1) in which of 
Faller’s writings this passage occurs; (2) what is 
the above-mentioned “rule of physic,’ and where 
it is to be found ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


“Awarcuta Ayoticana.”—Oould any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” give me any information re- 
garding the following work ?— 

“Anarchia Anglicana; or, the History of Inde- 

pendency, with Observations Historicall and Politique 
upon this present Parliament. Begun Anno 16 Caroli 
Primi, Annoq. Domini 1640; ether with the Rise, 
Growth, and Practises of that Powerfull and Restless 
Faction. By Theodorus Verax. The First Part, Printed 
in the year M.DO.XL. VIII.” 
The second part in 1649. To me it seems an in- 
teresting and valuable political tract of the times, 
and I should be glad of any information as to it or 
its author. No copy of it exists in the Dublin 
Library (Trin. Coll.), the only one I have had the 
opportunity of consulting. B.A. 


Ravenna. —Can any of your readers oblige 
me with names and publishers of English or 
French books or periodicals containing a history of 
Ravenna, its antiquities, mosaics, and general in- 


formation? Any expense for a few weeks’ loan of | P® 


such books now out of print would be gladly paid. 

Hare’s Cities of Ni Italy and Hodgkin's 

Italy not required. Address Ransom. 
Bancroft, Hitchin. 


Ratiye-papers.—In a French novel by Ludovic 
Halévy, entitled L’Abbé Constantin, Paris, 1881, 
I find the following passage (p. 31): “ Un mouve- 
ment! un tapage! des voitures A quatre chevaux, 
des postillons poudrés, des rallye-papers, des 
chasses A courre, des bals, des feux d’artifice.” 
Rallye-papers is printed in italics, and is appa- 
rently intended for English. What does it mean ? 
The word can hardly be a printer’s error, for the 
volume is of the twenty-sixth edition. 

JAYDEE. 


Sir Witt1am Patvemay.—I have before me 
a copy of a will of a soldier under Sir William 
Paineman, dated May 18, 1639, at Great Ayton, 
in Cleveland. Who was he, and what side did he 
fight for? Any information about him will be 
welcome. Also, in the same will there is this 
prisse is hy anybody give an 
meaning of the words Coro »prine? 4 

ICHOLAS RosINson. 

Frankton Grange, Shropshire. 


: on, 1599, prin Bishop, 
STewberie & Barker) is generally ascribed to Dr. 


Matthew Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter. I should be 
glad to know what evidence there is for this belief 
It should be added that some writers state that 
the author signs himself T. M. S. (¢9., Anta 
Wood in the Athene Oxon. when speaking of 
Will. Gifford’s book De Calvinoturcismo, to which 
the present work is an answer), but I cannot find 
this to be the case in the edition of 1599, 
R. 8. 


Lonpox Srreet Cry.—Mr. Sala was 
enough to recently insert a question for me in his 
interesting and amusing “ Echoes of the Week” 
in the Illustrated London News, as to the meaning 
of the old London cry, “ Buy a fine mousetrap, ora 
tormentor for your fleas,” which, up to the 
sent time, has not met with any response. Men- 
tion of it is found in one of the Roxburghe ballads 
dated 1662, and, amongst others, in a work dated 
about fifty years earlier. The cry torments me, 
and only its elucidation will bring ease. 

Anprew W. Torr. 

Ye Leadenhalle Presse, E.C. 


Knicnuts or Sr. Grorcr Iretayp.—In 
Archdall’s edition of Lodge’s Peerages of Ireland 
(1789), vol. iii. p. 187, it is said of Sir Robert St. 
Lawrence, therein called fifteenth Baron of Howth, 
that he was “one of those thirteen honourable 
rsons elected knights of the order of St. George 
in Ireland, which was set aside in 1494 by Act of 
Parliament.” Can any of your readers indicate 
where the names of the rest of these knights can 
be found, or any good account of the —_ - 


Yearpury.— called Yeardley, co. Wor- 
cester, is mentioned in a 1600 document. Where 
is it? I find no such name in my list of ny 
villages. J. O. HP. 
[Yeardley is no doubt only a different epelig 
Yardley, which is described in Lewis's Topograp 
Dictionary, 1831, as “a parish in the upper division of 
the hundred of Halfshire, county of Worcester, 4} 
(E.) from Birmingham.” 


Green Aproy.—Abraham Tucker says that 
“the gifted priestess among the Quakers is known 
by her green apron” (Light of Nature, vol. i. 
p. 451). Was this a usual distinctive dress; o 
is it connected with the epithet green-apron, app® 
rently applied to Nonconformist ministers in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? As, for 
example, Warren’s Unbelievers, p. 145: “ It more 
befits a Green-apron- Preacher then such ® 
Gamaliel.” Hickeringill, Priest-craft, pt. i. p. 21, 
“Unbeneficed Noncons (that live by Alms, aod 
no Paternoster no Penny, say the Green Aprons). 
What was the origin of the + NED. 


Toucn-prece.—I should be glad of information 
about a touch-piece lately found, having the i 
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mn on one side, “ Domine in furore tuo,” 
and on the other a ship on the waves, with the 
words, “ Edwardus Rex,” &c. Is this a piece of 
Edward VI.? The legend is almost indecipher- 
able. Can any one tell me to which of the Ed- 
wards it is to be assigned, and what are the pre- 
cise inscriptions? In the Archeological Journal, 
vol. x., is a good account of our touch-pieces, but 
I have not access to it. F. H. ARnop. 


Arms or Bercamo.—Can any of your readers, 
learned in Italian heraldry, supply me with a 
description of the arms of the town of Bergamo ? 


P. 8. H. 
34, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


Litre Duxmow Priory, Essex.—Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” tell me of any views 
extant of this grand old historical pile previous to 
its demolition, from which, and from what part, the 
present little portion of the priory church left and 
used as the parish church can be identified? Also 
of any engravings of the Dunmow flitch of bacon 
presentation other than David Ogborne’s of 1751 
and Dicey’s of 1701, mentioned by Mr. Tartor 
(6" S. viii. 138)? Mr. William Andrews, in his 
excellent History of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon 
Custom, published in 1877, says, p. 15: “ William 
Hone, in his Kvery-Day Book, reproduces a print 
of great rarity, ‘sold by John Bowles, Map and 
Printseller, in Cornhill,’ entitled ‘The Manner of 
Claiming the Gammon of Bacon, &c., by Thos. 
Shakeshaft and Ann his Wife.’” This would, of 
course, refer to the same presentation as Osborne’s 
in 175i. There is Stothard’s beautiful picture of 
the happy couple, on one horse, emerging from the 
peor? gates with the flitch in their possession. 

are, so far as I know, the only three that 
have been engraved, and of them Oshens's is 
the most popular, due, no doubt, to the quaint 
humour conveyed, being, as Mr. Andrews says, 
“worthy of Hogarth.” Dicey’s is incorrect, and, 
I am inclined to think, copied from Bowles’s, 
Mr. Taytor’s description of it coincides exactly 
(except the heading), and not being published till 
after 1751 makes me think the Messrs. Dicey 
made the plate do duty for an award in 1701. In 
1751 there was a mixed jury of six maidens and 
half a dozen bachelors; in 1701, five spinsters 
only. Are there any other prints known of this 
time-honoured custom, now “grey with age”? 


J. W. Savitt, 


Arms Wantep.—Among the relics of the old 
Benedictine monastery which are preserved in the 
Museum at Arras, there is a high chimney-piece 
With the date 1701. At the back are displayed 

arms, surmounted by a mitre:—The field 
semée de fleurs-de-lys; a label of three points, 


Supporters, a lion and greyhound. Whose arms 
are these ? SEBASTIAN. 


“Rep Taps.”—When did this phrase first 
appear? Is there an earlier use of it than the 
following, which I extract from a letter written by 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Lord Minto, dated 
Aug. 31, 1775:— 

“Howe gets the command. The ships are in great 
forwardness, I can’t say so much for thearmy. Your 
old friend (Lord Barrington) sticks to rules, tape, and 


packthread.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Gorpow or Lesmorn.—I am anxious for any 
information concerning the Gordons of Lesmoir. 
James Gordon was created Nova Scotia baronet in 
September, 1625; a branch of the family came to 
England the latter half of the last century. In- 
formation is wanted to attach this portion of the 
family to the Aberdeenshire elder branch. I shall 
be greatly obliged if this can be mentioned in vad 
valuable paper. A. ©. 8. 


Replies. 


STANDING STONES, CLENT HILLS. 
(6™ S. viii. 247.) 

I have known these “ Four Stones”—as they 
were usually called—for nearly fifty years. It 
must be borne in mind that a portion of the 
Clent Hills is in Staffordshire—a fragment of that 
county being mysteriously inserted into Wor- 
cestershire, like an oasis in a desert. My 
teaching, as a schoolboy, was that these “Four 
Stones” were erected by the first Lord Lyttelton, 
who ornamented his park with “'Thomson’s Seat,” 
“The Grotto,” and various other temples and 
structures, including the sham ruin called “The 
Castle,” which is on the edge of Hagley Park, 
just beneath the ascent to “The Four Stones.” 
I used to be told that this first Lord Lyttelton 
had these four stones placed in their present 
position in order to mark the divisions of the 
counties; and I can very well remember that we 
schoolboys used to amuse ourselves by stretching 
our legs from one stone towards another, in order 
to say that we had, at one and the same time, 
stood in two counties. Thus I grew up in the 
belief that “The Four Stones” were placed in 
their position by order of the first Lord Lyttelton 
not only as an ornament to the hill summit, but 
also to mark the boundaries of the counti 

and that in antiquity they rivalled the ruin 

“castle”—in which, however, he inserted some 
nuine “remains” from Halesowen Abbey. I 
io not venture to pass an opinion on these stones 
being “‘ Druidical.” There is an excellent hand- 


on each of which are three castles of tile, 


book to Hagley and Clent, called Clentine Kam- 
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bles, by William Harris. The illustrated and 

edition that I possess is dated 1868, 
and received additions by W. Stephens, the 
Hon, and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, and W. Mathews, 
jan. Its only description of “The Four Stones” 
is at p. 59: ‘* There are four stones on the summit 
of Clent Hill, supposed to be Druidical.” And 
then follows an account of the Druids and their 
practices. Mr. Allies, in his Ancient British, 
Roman, and Saxon Antiquities and Folk-lore of 
Worcestershire (second edit., 1852), does not 
mention the “‘ Four Stones,” but gives an account 
of the Roman remains found at Clent (pp. 135-6) 
and also at Hagley (p. 137). Murray’s Handbook 
to Worcestershire is very meagre. It does not 
mention the “ Four Stones”; but, although pressed 
for space, and giving only two lines to the im- 
portant parish of Belbroughton, near Clent, the 
editor twice relates, at some length, the Clentine 
legend of St. Kenelm (see pp. 31 and 110). I 
have a copy of A Description of Hagley, Envil, 
and the Leasowes, printed at Birmingham by M. 
Swinney some time in the past century. There 
is no date or author’s name. Is this the same 
work, under another form, as Joseph Heeley’s 
Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the 
Leasowes, 1777? In the work to which I have 
referred no mention is made of the four stones on 


Olent Hill. Curnvert Bene. 
The question of the origin of the four stones 
on Clent Hill was di in “N. & Q.,” 3*S., 


vols, vii. and viii., and among the correspondents 
was the late Lonp Lyrretton. Mr, A, H. Barss 
sent a communication to the effect that in Clentine 
Rambles it is said that there are “four stones on 
Clent Hill, erected by George, Lord Lyttelton, 
in imitation of a Druidical monument.” To this 


George, Lord Lyttelton’s time.” There the dis- 
cussion ended. I think Lyrrexton was 
wrong. It may be taken as certain that the stones 
were not in their present position in 1686, when 
Dr. Robert Plot wrote his History of Staffordshire. 
That painstaking observer makes no mention of 
them in his account of Clent (chap. x. p. 412), as 
he would doubtless have done had they been 
as conspicuous as at present; for in his minute 
description he mentions several things in the 
parish much less striking than a Druidical monu- 
ment. I do not know whence the author of 
Clentine Rambles derived his information. In 
Timmings’s Guide to Clent, published in 1835, 
from which the former book is in the main copied, 
it is simply said: “Upon the summit of Clent 


Hill are placed four large red rag-stones, which 
were intended to mark out the cardinal points.” 
tradition about them in the 


There was clearly no 


parish at that date. The stones all belong to the 


conglomerates of the — measures, and stone 
of precisely the same kind may be seen in a quarry 
in Hagley Park, just below the rectory, hardly a 
mile away. Taking the character of the neigh- 
bourhood into account, it is not difficult to see 
the origin and reason of these stones, They are 
close to Hagley Park, a neighbourhood George, 
Lord a (died 1773) delighted in orna- 
menting. There are, among many other obj 

a Palladian bridge and a sham castle in the park 
itself, a Temple of Theseus and a tall obeli 
commemorating nothing, just outside its bounds, 
while the adjacent hill is fitly crowned by a 
Druidical monument. Vicory, 

Clent, Worcestershire. 


Newsery THe Posuisuer (6" vii. 124, 232, 
336).—Since last writing on this subject I have 
become of a diminutive work, which 
from its size I should judge to belong to the same 
series as that which includes the Circle of the 
Sciences. It alsoconfirms the suspicion expressed 
by Mr. Caartes WELSH nearly three years ago in 
“N. & Q.” (6% S. ii. 333), that at one time there 
were rival houses in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The 
following is the title of the book :— 

“A New History of England; from the Invasion of 
Julius Casar to the End of George the 2d. Adorned 
with Cuts of all the Kings and Queens who have reigned 
since the Norman Conquest. [ English quotation from 
Herodotus.} London, printed for T, Carnan and F. New- 
bery, Junior, at No. 65, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, (but 
not for F. Newbery, at the Corner of Ludgate-street, 
who has no Share in the late Mr. John Newbery’s Books 
\ MDCOLXXIL. (Price Sixpence Bound and 

ut.) 

On the back of the title, facing a dedication “To 
the Young Gentlemen and Ladies of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” is the following notice :— 

««*,* The Public are desired to observe that F. New- 
bery, at the Corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard and Lud- 
gate-street, has not the least Concern in any of the late 
Mr. John Newbery’s Entertaining Books for Children; 
and to prevent having paltry Compilations obtruded on 
them, instead of Mr. John Newbery’s useful Publica- 
tions, they are desired to be particularly careful to apply 
for them to T. Carnan and F. Newbery, jun. (Successors 
to the late Mr. John Newbery), at No. 65, near the Bar 
in St. Paul’s Church Yard.” 

It will be seen from this that there was no con- 
cealment of the far from cordial feelings that 
animated the rival firms. Carnan and Newbery 
were Goldsmith’s publishers, and I have a suspicion 
that he had a hand in this little book, if, indeed, 
it is not an abridgment of the History which had 
been published in four volumes the preceding year, 
and which I have not with me for reference. 

following extract from the Introduction, if the 
Editor can afford me space for it, will not only 
exhibit the general style of the little book, but 
will show that the compiler was fully abreast of 


| 
| Lorp Lyrretton promptly replied: “The book 
called Clentine Rambles is waste paper......There 
is no doubt at all that the stones are older than 
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the spirit of the times, if not a few paces in advance 
of it 

“TI shall say but little of the character of the in- 
habitants: every man knows his own constitution best. 
Iam an Englishman, and an encomium from me 
might be suspected, I must observe, however, that they 
are, upon the whole, a very good people ; yet here, as in 
other places, odd compounds are to be met with. They 
are for the most part ingenious and industrious, gener- 
ous and humane, strong and brave; rather kind, than 
civil to strangers ; faithful and friendly; they are great 
lovers of liberty, which, however, they do not always 
endeavour to preserve by the most prudent means ; and 
one thing I must take notice of, which is rather the effect 
of inconsiderate wantonness than a bad heart, we see, 
and especially among the lower class, daily instances of 
inhumanity to animals.” 

I may add that the “cuts” with which the work 
is “adorned ” are of the same description as those 
which appeared in Thomas Thumb’s History of 
England, 1749, and that the quatrains which 
accompany the portrait of each monarch are iden- 
tical in both works. The letterpress is, however, 
entirely different. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta, 


“Grorce Exror” anp “ Apam (6" 
viii. 266).—Except that Miss Evans’s Christian 
name was Mary Ann, and not Marian, the letter 
quoted by Mr. Watrorp from the Globe is 
accurate. Thus much I may venture to say, 
because I heard the story on the spot and at the 
time. In the year 1859, shortly after Adam Bede 
had a) , I was staying in the parish of 
Rocester, where I had never been before. The 
scenery of the neighbourhood, the character and 
dialect of the people, were so like what I had just 
read of in that brilliant book, that one could not 
but suspect their identity. And shortly after my 
arrival we went over to stay with Sir Christopher 
Lighton, a genial and kindly Irish baronet, who 
at tha} time was the Vicar of Ellastone. From 
him and from his gracious wife we learnt that 
Ellastone was certainly Hayslope ; that Miss Mary 
Ann Evans had near kinsfolk at Ellastone, who 
were of the farming sort; and that her uncle 
William Evans—“a highly respectable man”— 
was (I think at that very moment) churchwarden 
of the parish. These things, of course, were the 
subject of much talk at the vicarage and at neigh- 
bouring houses ; and there seemed to be a curious 
feeling about them among the “quality.” They 
were charmed with the book ; they were not un- 
willing to have their neighbourhood made popular 
and distinguished in literature ; and yet was it not 
somewhat of a social impertinence that all this 
should be done by a self-made and purely agri- 
cultural young woman? “Is not this the car- 
penter’s daughter?” they ap to be saying, 


though, of course, they did not say so in words. 
.One worthy of the country side I remember 
With special regard—a man after George Eliot's 


own heart, and whose dwelling looked like a 
picture out of her book. This was William Webb, 
of Clownholme, who was not, indeed, of the 
“ quality,” but who was one of the best examples 
I ever saw of that honourable and decaying class, 
the English franklin. His homestead, half hall, 
half farm, and all his own, on its sunny slope 
above the river Dove ; the plenteous and wonder- 
ful early dinners that he gave; his burly strength 
of build ; his simple, courteous, earnest character ; 
his pleasant parlour, with its organ, on which his 
daughter played melodious hymns while the old 
man listened with intense and innocent delight,— 
all these things are fresh as yesterday, though 
William Webb, like the good Sir Christopher, has 
long since gone to his rest. 

I think I shall not err in adding that the best 
and most accurate a gee of George Eliot 
which have yet appea are these two—the 
memoir of her by Miss Mathilde Blind, in the 
“Eminent Women” series of manuals; and the 
sketch of her life which is to be found in Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s collected Biographical —, 
A. J. 


Tue Mayrtower (6" §. viii. 188).—The old 
English mayflower, which gave name to the ship, 
is the pretty little spring flower known botanically 
as Cardamine pratensis, and popularly as the 
cuckoo-pint or meadow-lady’s-smock. It is still 
the “ mayflower” of the North of England. In the 
South the hawthorn is termed “ may,” a name it 
never obtains in the North. HERMENTRUDE. 


The London Custom House was destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1666 ae again in 1718 = 
1814. There are, consequently, no official reco: 
of any antiquity. A. 


Repyess Famity (6% S. viii. 188).—In the 
churchyard of Hessett, near Bury St. Edmunds, a 
little distant from the east wall of the chancel, is 
the slab of the tomb of William de Redeness, who 
was instituted to the rectory in 1359 and deceased 
in 1381. Upon it are these leonine verses, in 
raised capitals: “ Redenes Rector, ores pro quo 
rogo lector, Vermibus hic ponor, sic tranat omnis 
honor.” His name stamps him a Yorkshireman, 
of Redness, a township of Whitgift parish, in the 
West Riding. During his incumbency the living 
of Hessett received a considerable benefaction. 

W. Cooxs, F.S.A. 


Esp or Bosconen Oak anp Penpret (6" §, 
viii. 166, 317).—To me it is very surprising that, 
after this matter had, as I thought, been finally 
set at rest, correspondents of “N. & Q.” are still 
“Wanting to know, you know.” As the son of 
the representative of’one branch of the Penderel 
family—the line of Humphrey Penderel of White- 
ladies—I may be permitted to say what is the 
belief not only of my family, but of nearly all who 
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have investigated the history of the present Bos- 
cobel oak. We have the authority of tradition for 
the belief that the tree in which Charles II. was 
hidden perished almost two hundred years ago. 
Dr. Stukeley, who visited Boscobel a few years 
after the Restoration, says that the oak was even 
then “almost cut away by travellers whose curio- 
sity leads them to see it. Close by the side grows 
a young thriving plant from one of its acorns.” 
King Charles himself distinctly stated that he 
“got up into a great oak that had been lopt some 
three or four years before, and being grown out 
again very bushy and thick could not be seen 
through.” The present Boscobel oak has never 
been polled; and thus, it seems to me, the whole 
uestion is disposed of. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the existing tree is the “ young 
thriving plant ” seen by Stukeley. The traditional 
belief that the present oak is not that in which 
Charles was hidden is expressed upon a tablet 
which was placed in front of the tree in 1817. It 
is, I fancy, only in very recent years that this 
claim of greater antiquity for the successor to the 
royal oak has been set up. I should be delighted 
to think that this is the identical tree which 
sheltered the king ; but all the evidence goes to 
prove that it is not. 
J. Pexperet Bropuvrst. 
Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


The statement from The London Post (1700) 
does not agree with what is recorded in Chambers’s 
Book of Days, vol. i. p. 695:— 

“Dr. Stukeley, who visited the place [= Boscobel 
House] in the early part of the last century, speaks of 
the as ‘not far from’ Boscobel House, ‘just by a 
horse nd ey through the wood.’...... *The tree is 
now enc with a brick wall, the inside whereof is 
covered with laurel. Close by its side grows a thriving 
young plant from one of its acorns.’ 

I believe the abové quotations are from Stukeley’s 
Itinerarium Curioswm (1724), though I cannot 
verify them, as I have no access to the book. 

F. ©. Brrxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Berketers Firznarpines (6" §. viii. 
146).—It is possible that there may be no more 
trustworthy foundation for the tradition of a 
cousinship existing between Roger de Berchelai 
and Edward the Confessor than the imagination 
of some monk, I was not aware that the sister of 
Edward, Goda or Godeva, had been married twice. 
In the interesting Norman chronicle, Les Ducs de 
Normandie, published by M. Francisque Michel, 
there is so much to be found regarding the Con- 
queror and his followers that one would have 
expected to find some trace of Roger under his 
territorial name ; but such is not the case. Goda 
is there stated to have married Wimarce,a Norman, 
and the son of Goda and Wimarce is called 
“Ranulf (or Ralph), son of Wimarce.” The 


absence of surnames makes it difficult, indeed, to 
trace the history of any of the followers of William; 
there are Ralphs and Rogers in abundance, Is 
the abbey of St. Martin d’Auchy the abbey to 
which Roger de Berchelai retired in his latter 
days, or that of St. Peter’s, Gloucester? The first 
Roger appears to have died some time after 1091. 
I agree entirely with Eques that “ the history of 
the early Berkeleys remains to be written.” But 
when we consider the imperfect records of men of 
the time even of the highest rank, and the narrow 
escape from destruction that all such records had 
at the time of the suppression of the monasteries, 
it becomes truly wonderful that, after the lapse of 
eight centuries, any record of individual men who 
were merely knights or smaller barons should 
exist. Emity 
Wickham Market. 


Sr. Marcaret, Westminster §. y. 72, 
128, 171, 213, 239, 295, 319, 351, 436, 486; vi. 
83, 136; vii. 264).—In the Lansdown MS. 
X. No. 26, under date of 1568, there is the record of 
a benevolence graunted towards the buyldinge 
of a marquete house” for the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster. The subscribers’ names are 
given according to the streets and other localities 
included in the parish, viz., “The newe and olde 
pallace, the Longe Wolstaple, the Rounde Wolle- 
staple, the Kynge’s Streete, St. Stephen’s Alleye, 
Pettie Fraunce, Totehille Streete, Longeditche, 
Thievinge Lane, the Sanctuary, the Almonry, the 
Bowlinge Alleye, and Knyghtsbrige.” Under 
head of the last place there is only one subscriber. 
These local names are very interesting, as serving 
to show how much the Abbey quarter of West- 
minster has changed since the days of Elizabeth. 
Market House, Woolstaples, the a the 
Bowling Alley, and Thieving Lane, have all been 
swept away, apd the Long Ditch, as well as Petty 
France, has lost its ancient name. ll classes are 
represented on the subscription list, but the only 
name of much interest is that of Warner Jonson, 
of King’s Street, evidently Ben Jonson’s father. 
As the subscription is confined to the localities 
mentioned, it is plain that the parish, if formerly 
as extensive as Loftie’s History of London, ch. xvi, 
would lead us to believe, was in 1568 confined 
within very narrow limits, and had but few in- 
habitants. The total subscription amounted to 
251. 13s. 2d. Where was the market-house ? 

In the Lansdown MS. 878 there is also a list of 
eminent persons buried here, with monumental 
inscriptions remaining, circa 1650. 


Emanuel Hospital. 


Rocer Wentwortn (6" viii. 249).—The 
result of a comparison of the rather confusing and 
contradictory statements in the Visitation of the 

Counties by Tonge (1530), and that of 


Northern 
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Yorkshire by Dugdale (1665-6), both printed by 
the Surtees Society, with the Yorkshire Visitation 
of 1564, printed by the Harleian Society, may be 
worth offering to ““N. & Q.” I think that I have 
the clue to the true description of Barbara Went- 
worth, wife of William Reignolde (or Reynolds), 
of Shotley, which seems to be inaccurately given 
in the Suffolk Visitation of 1561, printed by Mr. 
W. ©. Metcalfe. Three Barbaras are recorded in 
the several Wentworth pedigrees in the Visitation 
of Yorkshire, 1564 (Harl. Soc.). If Recrnatpus 
looks at the quarterings on the Wentworth im- 
palement as set forth in the Suffolk Visitation of 
1561, he will see why I identify Barbara the second 
with Barbara Reignolde or Reynolds. 

1. Barbara the first, described in the Yorkshire 
Visitation of 1564 asdaughter of Roger Wentworth, 
of Elmsall, and wife of Robert Holgate, Archbishop 
of York, is conclusively shown in a note by the 
editor, citing Drake’s Eboracum and information 
furnished by Canon Raine, to have been in reality 
daughter of Roger Wentworth, of Adwick-le-Street, 
a second son of the house of North Elmsall— 
married, circa Nov. 11, 1531, at the very early 
age of between four and five years, to Anthony 
Norman, of Arksey, then eight years of age. The 
depositions taken in the pi ings for their 
divorce furnished Canon Raine with his autho- 
rities in support of Drake. This Barbara was re- 
married very shortly after her divorce, but not to 
a Reynolds, 

2. Barbara the second is described in the York- 
shire Visitation of 1564 as daughter of Thomas 
Wentworth, son and heir of Roger of South Kirkby, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of John Went- 
worth, of Pomfret. According to Dugdale’s Visi- 
tation of Yorkshire, Roger Wentworth, of South 
Kirkby, married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Went, of Pomfret. 

If Barbara II. was daughter of a Thomas of 
South Kirkby, she must, according to Dugdale, 
have been really either Isabel or Elizabeth, and in 
neither case the wife of a Reynolds. I conclude 
that the Suffolk Visitation, 1561, not the York- 
shire Visitation, 1564, is to be followed on this 
point, and she would then be sister, not daughter, 
of Thomas of South Kirkby. If we follow the 
Yorkshire Visitation of 1564, she would be sister 
of a later Thomas of South Kirkby, and of a later 

rt, who was of Stubs Walden. I must leave 
Reoivatpvs to reconcile these antinomies as he 
can, but I should be very glad if Mr. Norcliffe or 
Mr. Metcalfe could be induced to favour us with 
an opinion in “N. & Q.” 

3. Barbara the third, daughter of Thomas Went- 

worth, of Wentworth, “dyed yong.” 
the second seems to me the only one of 
the three who, on any view of her true parentage, 
was entitled to quarter Mirfield. 
O. H. E, 


Hanaine 1n (6 §, viii. 182).—One 
of the last criminals, if not the very last, who, after 
execution, were gibbeted and “hung in chains” 
must have been Cook, the murderer of Mr. Paas 
at Leicester in 1833 or 1834. Some of the elder 
of your readers may recall the horrible details of 
the murder, If I remember rightly, Cook, being 
in pecuniary difficulties, knocked his victim on the 
head with a crowbar for the purpose of robbery 
during a business call, and endeavoured to make 
away with the body by burning it piecemeal in the 
fireplace of his warehouse or office. So much horror 
was called forth by the atrocity of the crime that 
it was (strangely enough) thought advisable to hang 
the body of the murderer in chains, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester, “ in terrorem homi- 
cidarum.” But the gibbeted corpse proved so 
powerful a magnet to the lovers of the horrible 
that people came from all parts to see the ghastly 
spectacle, until, as I remember its being described 
to me by the gaoler, “ it was like a fair under the 
gibbet.” The scenes of riot and debauchery which 
ensued led very speedily to an order for the re- 
moval of the body. Asa boy I visited Leicester 
Gaol in 1834, and there saw the so-called “ chains” 
in which the murderer’s corpse had been suspended. 
They consisted of a set of iron straps, framed to- 
gether so as to encase the whole body, head, arms, 
and legs, with a hideous resemblance to the human 
form. At the time I speak of, hard upon half a 
century ago, these irons were kept in a kind of 
museum in Leicester Gaol, together with casts of 
murderers’ heads and other ghastly curiosities of 
the same kind. Perhaps some of your Leicester 
readers can say whether “Cook’s irons” are still 
preserved there and are “ on view.” 


Epmunp VENABLES, 
Precentory, Lincoln. 


Mr. Atsert Hartsnorne says: “I have been 
assured that bodies of pirates have been seen in 
chains at the mouth of the Thames within living 
memory.” I am not a very old man, but I well 
remember the excitement I felt when I made my 
first excursion in a steamboat to Margate and 
beheld the gibbets on which swung the slender 
remains of several so-called pirates. The men had 
committed robbery from a vessel in the Thames, 
and had thus incurred the guilt of piracy. The 
gibbets were not “at the mouth of the Thames,” 
but near Blackwall. Those who were brought up 
in their childhood upon Mrs. Sherwood’s Fawrchild 
Family will remember the awe felt by the children 
who were taken to see the man hanging in chains, 
At the present day there seems to be a strange 
belief that the criminals so treated were hung in 
chains while alive. They were hanged in the 
usual way, and their bodies were afterwards sus- 
pended in chains in terrorem. SuRRIENSIS. 


At an exhibition of antiquities, &., lately 
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held in aid of the completion of the new Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital, there was shown what was 
described in the catalogue as an “Iron Gibbet 
Frame, recently dug up on the Gibbet Common at 
Bradenham, lent by Mr. W. Haggard.” In the 
corridor where this dismal instrument was sus- 
pended was also hung an extract from the parish 
register of West Bradenham (Norfolk), stating that 
a man (whose name was given) for the murder of 
his wife had been condemned to be executed and 
hung in chains; date, I think, about 1790, as it 
seemed very late, but unfortunately I omitted to 
make any note of it. The frame, very much cor- 
roded with rust, appeared to be a cage constructed 
of hoop iron, with stout iron at the top to bear the 
strain. There seemed to be no chains or leg 
irons, which had probably been lost; but a piece of 
iron projected over where each arm would be, and 
at the part where the top of the head would be 
remained a portion of what was perhaps the 
cranium of the criminal named in the parish 
extract, and doubtless the last whose body occupied 
the “ iron suit.” Cuas. T. Tuompson. 
Norwich. 


The following is an extract from the account 
of a journey taken in 1826 in my father’s posses- 
81012 

“We had a delightful sail down the Thames. On the 
men hanging. ey were pirates who n caugh 
and hung inn cheinn They looked very shocking.” 


Tae River Yrnan (6" viii. 210).—I 
beg to thank F.S.A.Scor for his correction of 
the statement regarding the course of the river 
Ythan. It was taken, I believe, from what is 
called The New Statistical History of Scotland, 
published about 1834, Aberdeen. The Ythan is 
there stated to flow into the sea below Ellon; but 
I cannot find the name on modern maps. 


Emiry Barcway. 
Wickham Market. 


Cyprus Lawn viii. 258).—Cyprus lawn 
would be lawn from Cyprus, as calico was from 
Calicut, muslin from Mosul, Persian (silk) from 
Persia. Ganges and other diaphanous fabrics had 
all their origin in the East. ntine (silk) took 
its name from the Levant. Isapetta Banxs. 


Wootr H. (6" §S. viii. 308).— The surname 
Wooly H. has been the subject of inquiry and 
reply at 5™ S, ix. 188, 255. It is ible that 
both Apnna, the original querist, and Dr. Cnar- 
wock, who sent the reply, may by this time have 
collected more materials on the subject, which is a 
curious branch of patronymics. Nomap. 


The family of Fetherstonhaugh, baronets, and 
also the Cumberland branch were in the habit of 


signing Fetherston, H. Very likely the name 
referred to in query was originally Wooleyhaugh, 
a. ¢., haugh, an enclosure or paddock. 

B. Sarra, 


Move S. iv. 489 ; vi. 55, 
177, 319 ; vii. 58, 516 ; viii. 278).—Let me assure 
A. J. M. that his test for detecting a Yorkshire- 
man is extremely fallacious. A Lincolnshire man 
would use the same words in precisely the same 
way, and so, I believe, would natives of the Midland 
counties. As regards move=bow, I have an im- 
pression that a fair Devonian told me that she 
always “ moved” to her friends until her husband, 
a Londoner, taught her to “ bow.” 

Sr. Swirniy. 


(6" §, viii. 248, 296), —Penwirta will find 
what he desires in Hershon’s Talmudic Miscellany 
(1880), and Schultze’s Handbuch der Ebraischen 
Mythologie (Leipzig, 1882)—in fact, allusion is 
made to the legend in almost any work pertaining 
to the Talmud. The name occurs only once in the 
Bible (Isaiah xxxiv. 14), where it is translated 
“screech owl.” The serpent form of Lilith is re- 
presented in medieval missals and in Michael 
Angelo’s Sistine fresco, A. R, Frey. 

Astor Library, N.Y. 


In connexion with this subject there are two 
points which have not been touched upon. 
as Mr. Bayard Taylor writes in the notes to his 
translation of Faust :— 

“ And from the Latin exorcism Lilla abi/ oung by the 
mother, some have derived our word lullaby, although it 
has also a more obvious derivation.” 

And, second, as s the continuance of the 
belief in Lilith’s ign influence, it is stated in 
Conder’s Handbook to the Bible (1880) that 

“the modern Jews inscribe on the walls of the room, 
when a birth is expected, the names Adam and Eve, with 
the words ‘ Avaunt Lilith ’ (a spectre inimical to ae 
and below this the names of the angels Senoi, 8 


Samnangelaph.” 
E. H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Pustic Wurrrtne vi. 67, 157, 294, 338, 
477; vii. 318).—The late Mr. Gabriel Neil—in his 
time, I believe, a correspondent of “N. & Q.”—at 
one of the early meetings of the Glasgow Archwo- 
logical Society, furnished ey | recollections 
of the social history of the city. Of public whip- 
ping he says:— 

“The delinquent was stripped to the bare back, 
attached to a cart tail, and attended by the town officers, 
the hangman presiding in his uniform. So many 
were given at the Cross; and next this deplorable pro- 
cession moved through several of the contiguous streets 
and at each of certain stations or halting-places were 
on a number more, we suspect, in whole, exceeding the 
Jewish ‘ forty stripes.’ The last instance of female whip- 
ping was in 1793. A case happened within my own re- 
collection (perhaps thirty-five to forty years ago) of two 


& 
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icly whi and pilloried for, I think, cutti 
of a hhutoh by which the 
tives descended to a coal pit, but timeously discovered 
to save life.”— Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society, vol. i. pp. 21-22. 
Mr. Neil’s paper was read on Noy. 2, 1857, so 
that, allowing forty years, we have public whipping 
in Glasgow in 1817. 

Wituram Grorce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


(6" §. viii. 161).—In the Wye 
Valley, in the county of Monmouth, about a mile 
above Tintern, at a place called Tintern Parva, are 
the remains of an ancient building, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was the lodging of the Abbot of 
Tintern. This is said to have been at one time 
the residence of Henry Fielding. It is also stated 
that it was here he wrote Tom Jones. Is there 
any authority for, or probability in, this latter tra- 
dition ? Joun 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


Jouvenite Pursuits (6% §S, iii. 165).—Another 
curious fashion, not mentioned in the original note, 
is the collection of used postage stamps. I have 
known a score of persons collect them, but none 
ever gave an intelligent reason for so doing. Some 
thought the Post Office authorities would pay 
something for a million; others said that poor 

ple, &., could be got into hospitals, alms- 

ouses, &c., by collecting a certain number of used 

stamps. The only practical answer was from one 
man, who said they were used to paper a “ certain 
place” I need not further describe. As regards 
the hospitals, &c., I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion. The subject is almost worthy of attention 
of folk-lore students as involving a wide-spread 
delusion. Freperick E, SawYeEr, 

Brighton. 

_ Some time since I noticed in these pages the 
juvenile and apparently absurd fashion of collect- 
ing railway tickets. In Macaulay’s Essay on 
History, 1828, is an allusion to “the series of turn- 
piketickets collected by Sir Matthew Mite.” As the 
coaching days were before my time I should like 
to ask, Were such collections general, and who was 
the (fictitious ?) collector above named ? 
H. Derevinene. 
Chiswick. 


Loxpow anp Provincia NewspaPers 
(6" §S. vii. 368).—I learn from inquiry that the 
large collection of old newspapers (weighing about 
six tons) which was at Peele’s Coffee - house, 
Fleet Street, London, after having been offered to 
the Trustees of the British Museum and refused, 
was sold, eight or nine years ago, as waste paper. 
I think it worth recording that the collection 
comprised the Morning Advertiser from 1794, 
Morning Chronicle from 1773, Morning Herald 
from 1777, Morning Post from 1773, Times from 


1787, and London Gazette from 1762, a large 


number of which papers are wanting in the British 
Museum. The collection also included the more 
modern papers from their establishment, I ux‘der- 
stand that the gr ona + was willing to pres ent 
the collection to the Museum or to allow ti’e 
authorities to select any volumes they did nov 
possess. The neglect on the part of the British 
Museum authorities, and also of the Guildhall 
Library (to either of which it would have been an 
important acquisition), in not securing this col- 
lection, invaluable to the historian, antiquary, and 
genealogist, involves what may be considered a 
national loss, as such an opportunity may not 
occur again. .P.B. 


Burreta (6% §, vi. 168; vii. 376).—This is 
one of the words of which I am seeking the mean- 
ing, and I hope that if Mr. Buckiey can 
any discovery on the point he will be good enough 
to record it in “N. & Q.” The ancient words 
burherd and burcote seem to suggest that the first 
syllable stands for some animal. Perhaps berwarde 
was not a keeper of bears, as some appear to have 
decided, but was the same as burherd. Berta, it 
seems, was a very old Low Latin word for a barren 
ewe. May this, and the place-name Shepreth, in 
Cambridgeshire, assist in the investigation ? 

M.A.Cantab, 


Corpuroy (6 §. viii. 167).—Mr. Josiah Rose, 

in his Leigh in the Eighteenth Century, describing: 
the dress and appearance of the inhabitants at the. 
opening of this century, says 
“the poor wore suits of hodden grey; the middle class 
women dressed in good homespun cloth, and the mem 
wore bottle green or brown coats, cord breeches, de~ 
anne with large brass buttons, woollen hose, and stout 
shoes,” . 
The buttons I suppose decorated the coat. I 
know not what authority Mr. Rose had for cord 
breeches. Was corduroy introduced so early as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and did it 
form at that time the general wear of any class of 
people ? Joun Mac 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


Oxrorp Jev v’Esprit (6 viii. 186).—A 
copy of this Sapphic skit now lies before me, taken 
from Mundy and Slatter’s Oxford Herald, eitherin 
November or December, 1823. At the time its 
authorship was attributed to the accurate and 
elegant scholar Henry Hartopp Knapp, one of the 
masters of the Lower School at Eton (1808-1830), 
who had a wondrous facility for classical jeux 
@esprit, and under whose roof, adjoining the Old 
Christopher, Charles Mathews, during the Ascot 
week and on other occasions, was ever a welcome 
guest, Pratt. 


Hayvy-Danp¥ (6 8. vi. 533; vii. 234).—In 
North Lincolnshire, ig my young days, this gama 
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was played with marbles. Putting our hands 
behind us, we placed, either in the right hand or 
the left, according to our own pleasure, one or more 
marbles. Closing the hands, and putting one fist 
on the top of the other, we said :— 
bed 
1ca 
High or Low.” 
Should the marbles have been placed in the upper 
hand and our opponent should say “ High,” he 
got the marbles; should he say “ Low,” of course 
lost, and had to pay his opponent the number 
of marbles disclosed ; and so vice versd. 
W. Enotanp Howzert, F.S.A. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Your correspondents have quoted several ver- 
sions of the rhyme, but do not mention the one I 
heard when a child, viz.:— 

“ Handy spandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Loved plum-cake and sugar-candy.” 
Freperick E, SawYer. 
Brighton. 


Lrrerary Paratret (6% S. viii. 284).—* Tout 
est perdu fors l’honneur.” Mr. Unperpowy will 
find an extract from the letter of Francis I. to his 
mother after the battle of Pavia, which probably 
was the original of the current version of this 
famous sentence, in Mr, A. Hayward’s article in 
the Quarterly Review of April, 1861, entitled 
“The Pearls and Mock-Pearls of History,” re- 
printed in Mr. Hayward’s Selected Essays, 2 vols. 
(Longmans, 1879). Mr. Hayward refers to two 
works by M. Edouard Fournier—L’Esprit des 
Auteurs (Paris, 1857) and L’Esprit dans l’His- 
toire, Recherches et Curiosités sur les Mots His- 
torique (Paris, 1860)—for many of the famous 
sayings that have little or no historical founda- 
tion. Wa. H. Peer, 


Hott Famity S. vii. 186, 514).—The 
following extract from Harl. MS. 1437 may be 
of interest to H. F. H., or in any case may be 
worth recording in “ N, & Q.”:— 

“Holt of Whitwell. Memorand, that this Charles 
holt of Whitwell could not prove himselfe descended 
out of the house of Stubley for his father was never 
accompted but a yeoman unty!! this Charles maried with 
Marye the da’ and coheire of Holt of Stubley and there- 
fore there is noe coate due unto him. 

Charles Holt of: , da’ and coheire of Holt of 

Stubley. 


Whitwell. 


now tubley, living . | Banester of Altham, 
Com, Lanc, 


| | 
Robert Holt Charles Maye Dorothy 
etat. 11, 1615. 2*Sonne. 1* Da’. 2™Da, 
“Memorand. that Charles holt of Whitwell who 
maried Mary the da’ and coheire of Holt of Stubley 
could not prove himself to be descended out of the 


house of Stubley as he pretendeth for his father and 
ancestors before were always reputed yeomen 
usurpe the coate of Holt of Stubley without any right at 
all and indeede at this daye they have noe coate at all 
and are but yeomen.” 

These are said to be “loose papers of the Visita. 
tion, by Richard St. George, Norroy.” 

In reply to the original query of i. F. 8, there 
are some Lancashire pedigrees from the Visitation 
of 1567, with continuations, by the last two Randle 
Holmes, as low as the year 1704, in Harl, MS, 
1987. Perhaps that is the authority required, 

Joun H. Cuapmay, 

Lincoln’s Inn, 

[It would be desirable to be assured that the above 
strong statements really were originally made in “loose 

pers of the Visitation by St. George, Norroy”; 
if so, that they were made by Norroy himself. For 
Holt family, reference may also be made to 5t §, vii, 
410; viii. 36,138. For Fr. Holt, ¢. Eliz., 5% 8, vi. 289, 
431; Dorothy Holt, 5* §, iii. 385.] 


A Norra Country Batiap (6" 8. viii. 309), 
—The verses of which your correspondent quotes 
a variant are to be found in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
Nursery Rhymes of England (p. 150) and in other 
collections of like treasures. That eminent anti- 
quary prefaces the limes by a note : “ The tale on 
which the following story is founded is found in 
a MS. of the fifteenth century preserved in the 
Chetham Library at Manchester.” 

Sr. Swirary, 


Tae Correw anv Sovran (6" S. v. 347; 
vi. 13, 177, 318; vii. 138, 158; viii. 158).—The 
curfew is still rung at Carnarvon, in North Wales, 
at 6 a.m. and 8 p.m., for about three-quarters of a 
minute. So much was thought of the old custom 
that when the old Guildhall, containing the town 
bell, was taken down for the “oF of rebuilding, 
the corporation ordered the bell to be hung ina 
temporary belfry, and the curfew rung at the usual 
hours. I am not certain whether the curfew is 
still rung at Swansea, but I know it was up toa 
very recent date, W. Jones. 


My authority for stating that Alfred the Great 
presented a horn to Ripon was an article on “ Two 
Old Customs” which appeared in the Queen of 
November 4, 1882, signed with the initials 
“S.M.G.” I have referred to a few books on 
Ripon, and though I find the custom of blowin 
the horn nightly corroborated, I do not find Alf 
the Great’s name associated therewith. The 
custom, Mr. G. P. Bevan says, in his Gwide to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, “ was originally in- 
tended to notify the setting of the watch.” 


The curfew is still rung on the great bell of 
Durham Abbey so soon as the clock has strack 
nine, daily throughout the year except on Saturdays. 
The ringing consists in raising and ceasing the 
bell, and lasts for about five minutes, I have 
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sometimes wondered whether the silence of the 

curfew on Saturdays points to an ancient relaxation 

of the ordinary custom. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Frencu Provers (5" viii. 406,516; ix. 138). 
— Nulle maison sans passion,” no house without 
its ailment. ‘There is a death’s-head in every 
cupboard.” Has this been since pointed out as an 
English equivalent? Curiously enough, I cannot 
find the French proverb in Bohn’s Foreign Pro- 
verbs, nor the English in Bohn’s Handbook of 
Proverbs nor in Hazlitt. Both Bohn’s books are 
rendered almost useless for reference by the alpha- 
betical arrangement, where there may be some 
forty pages of sentences beginning with “The.” 
If the Index Society would undertake a verbal 
index to such books it would confer a boon on 
literary men generally. C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

[The French proverb in question appears in the 
Tresor des Sentences Dorées, Dicts, Proverbes, et Dictons 
Communs of Gabriel Meurier, the Belgian grarnmarian 
(Lyon, 1577), as “ Nulle maison sans croix et passion,” and 
oy transferred into the collection of Le Roux de 


Tae Acre a Linzat Measovre (6" §. vii. 287; 
viii. 12)—There is this use of the term “acre” 
in recent times. In describing the results of the 
battle of Friedland on June 7, 1807, Sir Robert 
Wilson wrote :— 

“T estimate, and I am certain without exaggeration, 
that this battle cost the French twelve thousand men, 
and the Russians seven thousand, the greater part of 
whom lay in a piece of land not above eighteen acres in 
length by one in depth.”—Zife of Sir R. Wilson, from 
Autobiographical Memoirs, &c., edited by H. Randolph, 
London, 1862; see Quart. Rev., vol. cxvii. p. 132, for the 


Ep. MarsHa.u. 


Allow me to supply a very singular omission in 
the note at the last reference. I had intended to 
mention, as I have in the communication to the 
Liverpool society, that there is frequent use of 
the lineal acre in Domesday. Joserpu Bovtr. 


Sxettum, &c. (6 S, vii. 413).—I note the fol- 
lowing citations containing this word from Nares’s 
Glossary :— 

“He long for sweet grapes, but going to steale ’em, 
He findeth soure graspes and gripes from a Dutch 
skelum.” Coryat’s Crudities, 1611. 

“He ripped up Hugh Peters, calling him the exe- 

“Give way (quo’ the palatine) and let me send that 
skellum to perdition.”—Pagan Prince, 1690. 

Your correspondent Mr. F. Honrer Brain 
says it is “ undoubtedly the same word as sclem.” 
This seems very probable, but it would be interest- 
ing to have the identity proved. The term appears 
to be used in other parts of Scotland besides Ayr- 


as well as in Caithness and the extreme north. 
From the quotations in Nares and from Mr. Pga- 
cocr’s note I should imagine it to have been 
pretty well distributed in former times, more espe- 
cially, perhaps, in the North Country. Perhaps 
Pror, Sxear can tell us whether the hard k sound 
points to a Scandinavian origin, as in Skipton, 
compared with Shipton and other like forms. Who 
wrote the Pagan Prince ? C. 8. Jerram, 


“THovU SLEEPEST, BUT WE DO NOT FORGET 
THEE” §. x, 373).—W. H. S. asked, 
where this line, which he had seen on various 
tombstones, came from ; but no reply was given. 
Having, in answer to a similar query in another 
serial, sent a notice of it, I enclose it for “ N. & Q.” 
The line is an adaptation from Iliad, xxiii. 69, 
and is the opening of the speech of the shade of 
Patroclus to Achilles : Eiders, adtap 
pévos AxtAAcd ; Ep. MarsHALL, 


Tae Avrora (6% §. vii. 125, 415).— 
The “golden” weather is a translation of the 
Septuagint at Job xxxvii. 22, in which there is 
Boppa xpvoavyotvra, and which is more 
nearly parallel with the aurora. The Valgate has 
“aurum”; the Geneva Bible has “ brightnesse,” 
with this note : “In Ebrew, gold : meaning, faire 
weather and cleare as golde.” The A.V. has “ fair 
weather,” with “ gold” in the margin. 

Ep. 


Woopen Erricres (6% §. vii. 377, 417, 451; 
viii. 97, 337).—Nearly sixty years ago there was a 
wooden effigy, apparently much neglected, in a 
church about two miles east of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, at the south foot of Pan Dawn. The note 
on the desecration of Stephen Radcliffe’s effigy (6% 
S. vii. 418), reminds me that a photograph which I 
have of Peeping Tom of Coventry suggests that the 
“trunk” was originally that of a wooden knight, 
Will some local antiquary examine the figure ? 

CaLcurrensis, 


Dress Sworps in THe House or Commons 
(6™ §. viii. 308).—Although not quite to the point, 
perhaps this information may be of service. I have 
a copy of Stenography Compleated ; or, the Art of 
Shorthand brought to Perfection, &c., by James 
Weston. Title unfortunately missing, but the 
book contains a copy of the royal letters patent 
dated March 2, 1724/5, therefore it must have 
been printed after that date. In this book there 
are three engravings (by J. Cole), representing the 
interiors of the House of Lords, a court of justice, 
and Westminster Abbey (?). In the first of these 
the king appears to be opening Parliament, as he 
wears the crown, and all the state officers are in 
attendance, and the spiritual and temporal peers 
in their places, while the House of Commons is at 
thebar. Allthe “ honourable members ” represented 


shirp—in the Lothians, for example, and in Fife, 


wear large wigs and dress swords, In the engray~ 
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ing of the Abbey interior only one gentleman has 
a sword, and in that of a law court none, though in 
both cases all have wigs. I may add that the 
engravings are very carefully done. Murano. 


Taz X (6" viii. 208).—The writer of 
the memoir from which your correspondent quotes 
rs to have borrowed his information about 
X Club from an article in the World of 
August 20, 1879, entitled “Mr. William Spottis- 
woode in Grosvenor Place,” being No. clvii. of 
“Celebrities at Home.” In so doing he has re- 
produced the misspelling of Prof. Hirst’s name, 
and has added some inaccuracies of his own. The 
“mystic symbol” is made more mystic still by a 
miscopy or misprint of the second term; it should 
be x+yvs=9 (of course “yvs” spells wives). And 
the memoir is also incorrect in stating that Mr. 
Spottiswoode belonged to no other club than the 
x He belonged to the Atheneum and also to 
the Royal Society Club (formerly called the “ Club 
of the Royal Philosophers”), which was founded 
in 1743, and has numbered among its members 
many of the most eminent Fellows of the Royal 
Society. Hersert Rrx, B.A. 
Science Clnb, Savile Row, W. 


Yorrrecere (6 S. viii. 327).—Christopher 
Walaston was doubtless one of the Yeomen of 
the Guard of the sovereigns named in his epitaph 
at Alton. The y stands for yeomen, the next two 
letters form of, the next three are, or ought to 
have been, the, and not tre, and gere was a mistake 
for guard. The stonemason seems to have been as 
much puzzled by the inscription as Mr. Joy. 

Winstow Jovzs. 


Might I ask Mr. Joy to kindly verify his in- 
ong mpg as I think that this word might be found 
to a variant form of “Astringer, Ostringer, 
Ostregier, a falconer,” introduced by Shakespeare 
as a presumably favourite attendant on royalty, 
All’s Well, V. i: “ Enter a gentle astringer” ? 

Br. Nicuotson. 


Joun (6" §. viii. 187).—In answer 
to the inquiry as to the origin of this sur- 
name, I believe it to be derived, like many 
similar names, from Bartholomew. The well- 
known Scotch clan of the Macfarlanes un- 
oe is, and the paternity is more evident 
in the other forms of the name, viz., Pharlan and 
Parlan. I believe great numbers of names are 
derived from this same source, varying according 
as the name Bartholomew varies in different lan- 
guages. For instance, a common German name is 

rtle, and Von Bartles, Baerlein, and similar 
names are probably of the same origin. We have 
in England Parle, Parley, Bartlet, Barnaby, Barley, 
Bartley, Barlee, Barlow, and even Barton, a very 
common name, is, I believe, derived from the same 


apostle, either his Greek name or his Latin one of 


Bartolus or Bartholinus. On referring to the 
London Directory I find the only Parlby in it is 
Moses Parlby. This rather tends to show that 
the name came, like Bartholomew, from Cana of 
Galilee or the neighbourhood. J 


ScanDinaviaAN Name ror Srrairs or Grerat- 
TaR (6 §S. viii. 209).—According to Dr. Vig. 
fusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, Njorvi is a mythical 
proper name (of a Norse king?). It occurs in 
“Thorstein’s Saga” (Fornaldar Ségur, ed. Rafa, 
ii. 400 sqq.), “ Njérva-Sund,” as stated by Dr, 
Vigfusson, was the name given by the old Norse- 
men to the Straits of Gibraltar, which were for the 
first time passed by a Norse ship in a.p. 1099 (led 
by a Norse viking called Njorvi?) Or, if Njorvi 
is merely the name of a mythical sea-king or giant, 
may this Scandinavian appellation of the Straits 
of Gibraltar not be a classical reminiscence of the 
ancient “ Fretum Herculeum ” ? H. Kress, 

Oxford, 


Berwicksuire Sanpie (6 viii. 168).—I 
have a copy of this author’s book, with portrait by 
Kay, probably inserted. Upon the following in- 
ternal evidence I identify him as Alex. Brown. 
On p. 35, if we substitute Sandie Brown for the 
two dashes, we fit the rhymes and unveil the 

t ; on p. 90 we further find the jilted S**** 
Bere. confirmation strong enough, without the 
fact that his largest subscriber is one A. Brown, 
to whom he addresses a familiar epistle. J. 0. 


Queen Carouine (6% §. viii. 208).—Queen 
Caroline took possession of Brandenburgh House, 
Hammersmith, May 3, 1820, and died there on 
Aug. 7, 1821 (see Faulkner's History of Hammer- 
smith, pp. 291-294). I have a great many papers 
relating to Queen Caroline’s connexion with 
Hammersmith, and should be happy to show them 
to Mr. Warp if he would favour me with a call. 

G. L. Gomme. 


The Queen left the residence of Lady Anne 
Hamilton, in Portman Street, on Thursday, Aug. 3, 
1820, at four o’clock, “in a carriage drawn by four 
beautiful bay horses,” and proceeded to Branden- 
burgh House, Hammersmith (Adolphus, Memows 
of Caroline, Queen Consort, ii. 332). Branden- 
burgh House was built by Sir N. Crispe in the 
reign of Charles I.; improved by the celebrated 
G. B. Dodington, Lord Melcombe ; and afterwards 
the residence of the Margrave of Anspach. The 
Queen died there on Aug. 7, 1821; and the house 
was sold and pulled down in October, 1822 (see 
Faulkner’s History of Hammersmith, 1839, p. 278, 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine, xcii. pt. ii. p. 297). 
In the time of Lord Melcombe it was called “La 
Trappe”; and only received the name of Branden- 
burgh House in 1792, when it was bought by the 


Margrave of Anspach, Epwarp Sotty, 
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Cramp Rives (6" 8. viii. 327),—Dnr. Nicnot- 
son will find a reference to these in Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia. Ernest Brain. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTeD (6" §, viii. 
329).— 

“Tea is a mocker” does not occur in the original 
Lieutenant Luff, by Thomas Hood, but the fourth line 
will be found in that punning poem :— 

“ Says he, Let others fancy slops, 

And talk in praise of tea ; 

But I am no Bohemian, 
So do not like Bohea, 

If wine is poison, so is tea, 
But in another shape. 

What matter if a man is killed 
By canister or grape ?” 


Miscellaneous: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

The English Village Community examined in its Rela- 
tions to the Manorial and Tribal Systems and to the 
Common or Open Field System of Husbandry. By 
Frederic Seebohm. (Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is quite impossible for us, within the limits of the 
space at our disposal, to give an adequate idea of the 
amount of patient research that has been expended in 
the production of this important contribution to history. 
That it isa most important book admits of no question, 
whatever we may think of some of the main contentions 
of the author. Mr, Seebohm is of opinion that those 
investigators of our early institutions who hold that the 
English villages were for the most part formed by free 
communities have overlooked certain facts which tell in 
an opposite direction. His view is that the tillers of the 
soil here, when they first came within the range of his- 
toric vision, were in a state of villenage. The matter is 
of grave importance to all of us who desire to have 
accurate ideas as to our national growth. It is far too 
intricate a question to be discussed here. We may 
remark, however, that our ideas of villenage have been 
distorted by modern notions as to slavery, and that many 
of us have imported into the question conceptions that 
could never have entered into the minds of our ancestors, 
whether Celt, Saxon, or Scandinavian. The villain was 
only unfree in a very limited sense. His personal liberty, 
it would not be difficult to prove, was in many instances 
at least quite as little shackled as was that of our farm 
labourers under the old poor law, or even down to that 
very recent period when the odious law of “ settlement” 
was abolished, 

To many of our readers the most interesting part of 
Mr. Seebohm’s book will be that in which he explains 
the medizval customs of various English manors— 
customs which, in some few cases, have lingered down to 
very modern times. He gives us a reproduction of a 
map of the township of Hitchin, made less than seventy 
years ago, in which the hundreds of little strips into 
which the field lands were divided are carefully shown. 
So much have modern enclosures altered the face of the 
country that most persons are unaware that until the 
era of the great enclosures of the last century very much 
of the soil of England was cultivated by owners who 
held their land not all in a piece, but in a multitude of 
little strips scattered over a wide district. This most 
inconvenient arrangement dates from a time at least 

when it grew up the t arrangement, n 

Tecent times it had become an almost unmixed evil, 


as it added much to the expense of cultivation, and 

rendered farming of a high class almost impossible. We 

ourselves know of a manor where this arrangement is 

in force. A landowner told us some years ago that his 

estate consisted of a plot seven yards wide and upwards 

of a mile in length. 

Mr. Seebohm is not a discursive writer; he has his 
imagination well in hand, and is seldom led away to dis- 
cuss side issues. His book, notwithstanding this, con- 
tains many curious things which only indirectly relate to 
the main subject. For instance, we are told that in the 
manor of Winslow the tenants in villenage, and even the 
nativi, could make wills, which were proved by the 
cellerarius of the abbey of St. Albans, and that in the 
same manor, when disputes arose as to the feudal ser- 
vices that a court for their settlement was held under 
the shadow of a great ash tree. Mr. Seebohm, from 
careful calculation, has come to the conclusion that 
a far larger portion of England was under cultivation 
at the time of the Domesday Survey than historians 
generally allow. He putsit at from one-third to one-half 
of the acreage now in arable cultivation. 

The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formati of Arti late Sound. Von 
Meyer, Professor of Anatomy at Ziiric “ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Pxt.o.oer has long been recognized as a true science, 

and not a mere collection of rules for calculating a 

derivation from any given word. Historical evidence 

culled from old authors and manuscripts alone furnishes 
satisfactory proof of the changes in form and signification 
which words undergo, and their relations to some alleged 
parent tongue ; and a dialect is now recognized as a relic 
of the past, and not as the vulgar counterfeit of a written 
language defaced by boorish articulation. The author 
of this work and others have gone a step further, being 
convinced that a true knowledge of the laws which 
govern the transformation of the elements of speech in 
the formation of dialects or derivative languages can 
only be obtained from a study of the physiological laws 
of the formation of articulate sounds, On this account 
the philologist must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
structure and functions of the organs of speech, the sub- 
ject of Prof. Meyer’s manual. Much of the more purely 
philological part of the work is based on the variations 
of dialect in German-speaking countries, especially as 
regards vowels, The anatomy and physiology of the 
voice become matters of more immediate interest when 
we have to consider the presence or absence in any 
language of the English th, the German and Celtic ch, 
the French j, and the Welsh JW. It is precisely such 
questions that are discussed with great ability by our 
author in this valuable addition to the “ International 
Scientific Series.” 


The Registers of the Parish Church of Calverley, in the 
West Riding of the County of York. With a Descri 
tion of the Church and a Sketch of its History. By 
Samuel Margerison. Vol. II. (Bradford, Sewell.) 

We reviewed the first volume of the Calverley registers 

some time ago (6"" S. ii. 400). We spoke highly of Mr. 

Margerison’s labours at that time, and are bound tu 

repeat what we then said. We have, indeed, seldom 

met with documents of this nature edited with such 
reverend care. The time has passed by when it was 
thought a sensible thing to make fun of persons who 
devoted their time to the study of genealogy. The 
student of “musty old manuscripts” was once thought 
of as a harmless imbecile ; now even the densest persons 
have attained to the notion that there is both pleasure and 
profit to be gleaned by those who will a ently study 
the registers of the humblest village church. ogists 
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of former days were in some degree to blame for the 
t en te which they were held. When the 
igrees of men of rank were alone thought worth 
chronicling there was much excuse for those who 
looked upon such studies as time misspent. The modern 
echool of genealogists know well that a parish register, to 
be of any service for historical pu must be given 
entire, and that it is as silly to publish re only as 
it would be to treat a chronicle or a poem that existed 
only in one copy in a similar manner. We have read 
every word of this Calverley register, and feel assured 
that it will be found very useful for many purposes but 
remotel ted with the history of Yorkshire 
families. The present volume extends from 1649 to 
1680. It is not very long ago that a novelist was taken 
to task for introducing a lady called Clare in a tale laid 
in the seventeenth century, the critic quoting an entry 
of the year 1700 as the first Clare he had met with. If 
the Calverley registers had then been in type it would 
have been easy to demonstrate that it was not the novel 
writer who had fallen into error, for among the burials 
in 1660 we find, “Clare, wife of Thomas Briggs of 
Apperley.” Edith, too, is sometimes ken of as a 
modern name. It occurs here in 1662. The account of 
the church is short, but sensibly written, and there isa 
useful appendix, containing information as to the 
families of Calverley, Longfellow, and severa! others. 
The monumental inscriptions in the church, #.d a list 
of the churchwardens from 1653 to 1881, is also given. 


Sussex Natural History, Folk-lore, and Superstitions 
form the subject of a paper read before the Brighton and 
Sussex Natural History Society by our correspondent Mr. 
F. E. Sawyer, of Brighton, in which a good deal of 
weather lore and medical, or quasi-medical, legend and 
superstition is brought together within a short compass, 
and arranged under the most prominent headings avail- 
able for reference and classification. 


Amone articles of literary or antiquarian interest in 
the Edinburgh are essays on Copernicus; on early law 
and custom, as illustrated by Sir H. 8. Maine, Sir A. 
Lyall, and Mr. F. Seebohm ; on Cardinal Allen and the 
penal laws against English Catholics; and on Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary. 

TuE Quarterly supplies, among other matter, a paper 
on the use and importance of unauthoritative tradition, 
and a second upon St. Teresa. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Henry Taylor advocates 
the establishment of an Academy of Literature, and 
supplies a long letter of Robert Southey to Lord 
Brougham on the subject. 

Tne “Chronicles of English Counties” in All the 
Year Round pass in the present number from Durham 
to Lincolnshire. There is also a paper on werewolves. 
The Cornhill supplies an essay on Madame D’Arblay. 


Tux current number of Mr. Walford'’s Antiquarian 
Magazine contains, inter alia, papers on “ The Talbots of 
Malahide,” on “ The Literary History of Gray's ‘ Elegy,’” 
and on the old archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, by the 
Rev. J. Cave-Browne. 


Mr. Tomas Norn, F.S.A.. having some time ago 
secured by purchase a large MS. volume (771 pages) of 
the ancient accounts of the churchwardens of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, proposes (before handing it over to its proper 
custodians) to print 200 copies of careful transcripts and 
selected extracts, He invites applications (by post, 
addressed to him at Lilanfairfechan, North Wales) for a 
detailed prospectus from such of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
as are interested in the contents and the preservation of 
such records, 


An illustrated work on the cries of London, by Mr, 

a>. Tuer, will shortly be published by Men pk 
‘uer. 

Mr. G. L. Gomme has been en, for some time 
past in classifying and arranging the entire contents of 
the Gentleman’s Magasine, from the first volume, issued 
1731, to the year 1868, with a view to reprinting all that 
is permanently of value. Each volume of the reprint is 
to contain the entire articles, letters, and contributions 
on a given subject, these being arranged under various 
heads and indexed. Thus in the set of volumes which is 
to constitute the work the whole of the subjects of im- 
portance in the Gentleman's Magazine will be arranged 
and classified. The first volume will be issued imme. 
diately, and will be entitled Manners and . 
This will be followed by others on dialect, popular 
superstitions, archeology, numismatics, topography, 
natural history, &c., in the writing of which Mr. 
will be assisted by several specialists. The series will be 

ublished under the title of ““ The Gentleman's Magazine 
ibrary,” and will consist of about fifteen volumes. The 
work will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Rotices to Corresponvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

R. Lee (“The Maiden”).—The Regent Morton is 
believed, on no very clear authority, to have introduced 
the “ maiden” into Scotland. It was at least in operation 
in Edinburgh some years before his death. He is thought 
to have taken the idea from a similar instrument which 
long stood near one of the gates of Halifax, Yorkshire, 
It was not long styled the “ maiden,” the name of the 
“widow ” being substituted, The name is supposed to be 
a corruption of the Italian name for a similar instrument, 
mannaia, See N. & Q.,” 5th 8, x. 366, and Chambers’s 
Book of Days, passim. 

D. Hipweit.—“ Entry in a Parish Register” will 
shortly appear. As the amount of original matter of 
importance and interest is always in excess of the space 
at command, extracts from newspapers which are sent 
have constantly to be deferred, and sometimes omitted. 

J. Hoopzr.—“ The Devil quoted Genesis,” &c., is from 
The Devil's Walk, the author-hip of which is claimed by 
Porson, but generally attribucea to Coleridge, in whose 
works the poem appears. 

E. Frampton (“Saturday Review ”).—The explana 
tion you mention appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 6t 8. vii. 87. 

R. B, Wnist.—We have a letter for you, Please 
forward address. 

D. K. T. (Papworth’s “ Ordinary ”),—Mr. W. 
worth advertised in “N. & Q.,” Dec. 25, 1880. 
address then was 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

F. H. (“ Lord Howe's Victory ”).—By communi 
with Mr. John Heath, 2, 
Southsea, you will obtain the desired information. 

J. M. (“Parcels Post”).—Your complaint has been 
anticipated ; see ante, p, 268. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; amd 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
Street, B.C. ; Street 


.; Charing Cross, 8.W.: Oxford 
corner of Vere Street), W. Fire established 1710. Home and 
Insurances at moderate rates. Life blished 1810. 8 
w rates for young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate settlement of 
claims. 
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